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Sir CHARLES CAMERON, M. .D., says :—‘An Excellent Food, admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.’ 
Established 1825. 


NEAVE'S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, INVALIDS, AND THE ACED. 


BEST ano CHEAPEST. 


Dr. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., says :—‘ The Flesh- and Bone-forming constituents are far above the average of 
the best Farinaceous Foods. 
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The Company has returned to pai Holders £60,000,000. Funds in hand e 
In Cash Bonuses alone it has paid over £16,000,000. Annual Income 
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‘Odour delicate, and the article of excellent quality.’—Zancet. 
TH E MUTU L £116,000 was recently paid by a Leading Meche for an 
IN THE WORLD. 
INSURANCE. 
Head Office for the United Kingdom; 17 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, £.C.—D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 
UNRIVALLED 
60 GEORGE STREET, 19 FREDERICK STREET, & 1 WEMYSS PLACE, EDINBURGH, 


Parest 








‘An ideal soap, delightfully perfumed.’— Chemist and Druggist. 
Inve: stment Policy in this Company. 
Send for copy of the 

New Prospectus 

Mi LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of 
Leading Banker 

EDINBURGH BRANCH: 108 George Street. GLASGOW — Central Chambers, 109 Hope Street. 
SHORTBREAD, PITCAITHLY BAN NOCKS, 
LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET 


“Vinolia” Soap is of unquestionable excellence, and much in favour with the profession. —Aritish Medical Journal. 
OF ALL CHEMISTS, 64d., 8d., and 10d. 
THE LARGEST LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
PETTICOAT TAILS SHORTBREAD, ano SCOTCH CAKES. 
EDINBURGH: 9 THISTLE STREET 
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THE NEW ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


CariTAL SUBSCRIBED AND Patp-up, . £600,000. 
With power to increase to Lawes, 000. 
Head O/ ice—-40 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
West Ne nd O ice—25 CocksrpuR STREET, Lonpon, S.W. 
Dundee O -6 PANMURE STREET. 
EDINBURGH LOCAL BOARD: 
ANDREW BEATSON BELL, Esq., Advocate. 
JoHN FALCONER, Esq., of Messrs. Murray & Falconer, W.S.; and the 
MANAGER AT EDINBURGH ex Officic. 


DEPOSITS are received— 
For 3 or more years fixed, . : ats percent. per annum. 
9 to 12 months, : . , » 44 ” 
, 6to8 4 
. 3 to 5 


EpinsurGH OrFricE—23 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
DAVID F. OCHTERLONY, Manager. 





THE ANGLO-AUSTRALIAN BANK, LIMITED. 


a tered under the Victorian Companies Statute, 1364. 
Authorised capit tal, Pacem ; subscribed £251,685 ; 
paid-up, 13173 total capital, and 
reserz re fund, £261,708. 
Head Office—QUEEN STREET, MELBOURNE. 
South Australian Branch—Rovat EXCHANGE, K1nG WILLIAM STREET, 
ADELAIDE. 
Tasmanian Branch—LiveERPoo, STREET, HOBART. 
London Branch—J. A. CRAVEN, Manager, 120 Cannon Street, E.C. 
Local Directors for Great ey Camoys, Hon. AsHLey G. J. Ponsonsy, 

. BLackwoop, Esq 

Fixed deposits of £50 and Ur pw. ante received at the London Office at the following 

rates of interest :— 
One Year, 5 per Cent. 
2 or 3 Years, 54 per Cent. 
4or 5 Years, 6 per Cent. 

Interest payable half-yearly. 

DEBENTURES. 

Debentures are issued for a period of 5 years, bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent. 
per annum, payable half-yearly by attached coupons. 

Note.—By a special clause in the Bank’s Articles of Association depositors and 
debenture holders are secured by having a first claim upon all the assets, securities, 
and moneys of the Bank. 

Balance-Sheets and all further information obtainable at the Bank’s London Office. 

A. & A. PATERSON, C.A., 76 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH, 


District Agents for Edinburgh and South-East of Scotland. 





FOUR-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE FEDERAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Joint Bankers to the Government of Victoria. 
Head Office—MELBOURNE. 
3RANCHES in Victoria, NEw SoutH WALEs, and SouTH AUSTRALIA. 
CapITAL,. . . . . « $2,000,000] SUBSCRIBED,. . . . . £800,000 
Paip-up Capital, . . £400,000] RESERVE Funp, . . . £110,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS, £ 400,000. 
London Branch—18 KinG WiLL1AM STREET, E.C. 

FIXED DEPOSITS of £50 and Upwards received at the London Office at the 
following Rates of Interest:—6 Months, 3% per annum. 1 Year, 4% per annum. 
2to 5 Years, 44% per annum 

Interest pai i Half-yearly from date of Deposit. 


JOHN H. BUTT, Manager. 


THE ENCLISH BANK OF THE RIVER PLATE, LIMITED. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,500,000. PAID UP, £750,000. 
RESERVE FUND, £425,000. 
Branches—Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, Rosario. 
Deposits rec ceived at the Head Office for fixed periods, at rates of interest to be 
ascertained on appli ication. 
Letters of credit, bills of exchange, and cable transfers issued on the Branches 
and mqenches. 
Bills payable in Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, Rosario, and other cities of the 
Argentine and Uruguay Re -publics negotiated or sent for collection. 
The Bank effects purchases and sales of stock, shares coupons, and other securities, 





collects dividends, and undertakes every description of banking business. 


St. SwitHin’s Lane, E.C. BRUCE THORNBURY, Secretary. 





3, 42, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE TRUST AND LOAN COMPANY 


OF 

CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, Limited. 
Capita Futty Supscrisep, i » . . $1,000,000 0 0 
CapiTat Paip Up, . : ; : ° 126,068 15 o 
RESERVE FUND IN HAnp, OVER , : : : 40,000 0 O 
UNCALLED CapPITAL, : ‘ . ; . 873,931 5 oO 


Rend of Directors. 
Wo. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ADOLF VON ANDRE (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
EGBErT IvEson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lgan (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
S. Wy..tys Pomeroy (Messrs. Russell & Co.). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cras. H. Camppre tr, Secretary. 
Head Office—31 LOMBARD STREET, Lonpon, E. oa 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards are received by the Subsc ribers on behalf of the 
Company, at the following rates :— 
44 per cent. for One Year. 
43 6 for Three or Four Years. 
5 me for Five Years or over. 
No Debentures will be issued. 
Interest paid half-yearly, on 30th June and 31st December, by draft on London, 
cashed free anywhere. 
For Forms of Application, and any further information, apply to the offices of 


the Company ; or to 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 


11 SoutH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EpineurGH, January 1891. 
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FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


INCORPORATED BY AcT OF DoMINION PARLIAMENT. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, - ; ‘ ° - £332,876 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, . ‘ : ; ‘ : . 66,249 
RESERVE FUND, . : ‘ ‘ ; ‘ 16,848 

A. H. CAMPBEL L, Esq., Toronto, President. 
The Company receives Loans ‘of 420 and upwards on Debenture. 
For 3 years at 4 percent. For 5 years and upwards 44 per cent. 
SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, 
17 DuKk& STREET, EDINBURGH. 


REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
SCOTLAND, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL . : £505,000 
Directors. 

GrorGe Au.Lpjo Jamigson, E <4: hs A., Chairman. 

GeorGE Topp CHIENg, Esq., C.A., E dinburgh. 

Davip Cowan, Esq., as en E dinburgh. 

Joun M CRABBIE, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 

James D. Lawrig, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 

The Hon. Francis J. MoncreirF, C.A., Edinburgh. 

A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S.. Edinburgh 

JouN bie Esq., Shipowner, Leith. 

Manager—¥. A. Davipson. Secretary—W™. B. DuNLop. 
Accountant—Joun Scotr Tait, C.A., of Chiene & T ait, GAs 
REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 


ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates—of Companies in Liquidation—and 
CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED. 

ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 

DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 

The Corporation is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
the ISSUE of Desentures, DEBENTURE STOCK, or SHARES OF Pustic 
Companiegs, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders; also 

To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 

Ofiices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 








Life Assurance at Moderate Premiums 
wit) 


Early and Incr r Bonuses. 


THE EDINBURGH LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


FE 


- 
an 


FUNDS, £2,500,000. INCOME, 


CLOSE OF 68th YEAR. 
rHE ANNUAL ACCOUNTS WILL BE CLOSED ON 
31st MA RCH 1591. 
PARTICIPATING POLICIES ISSUED 
on fore that date at f Annual Premiums 
will rar 
TWO FULL YEARS BONUS ADDITIONS 


t 


DIVISION OF Sl RPL US FUNDS 
1st MARC H 1892. 





Proposals should be lodged without delay. 

Head Offi GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
Vanager—GEORGE M. Low, F.R.S.E., F.F.A. 
Secretary—ARCH Lp Hew re. F.A), F.LA. 

Glasgow—122 ST. VINCENT STREET. Dund: 6 COMMERCIAL STREET. 
Prospectu Reports, n application 





MMEDIATE LIFE ASSURANCE 
WITHOUT MEDICAL EXAMINATION, 
AND 
LIFE ASSURANCE OMITTING THE 
INVESTMENT ELEMENT. 


EXPLANATORY PAMPHLETS 


in refere e to the above new Schemes may be obtained on 
applicati to the SecrETARY, CALEDONIAN INSURANCE ComM- 
PANY, 19 George Street, Edinburgh; or to the Secretaries at the 
Branch Office the Company at Glasgow, 64 St. Vincent Street ; 
Dundee Albert Square; and Aberdeen, All vany Buildin 
Bridge Street 





ARMY AND INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 


INDIAN FOREST SE RVICE iow Regulations), JUNE 1891. 


Work for all above now going on. Prospectus, etc., on application to Dr. 


* RANKING, Falcon Hall, Edinburgh. 





FALCON HALL, EDINBURGH. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR SONS OF GENTLEMEN. 
Headmaster 
D. FEARON RANKING, M.A. (Oxon.), LL.D., 
Assisted by 
J. T. WOOLRYCH PEROWNE, M.A. 
(Late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge). 
References 
The Right Rev. the Bishop oF MARLBOROUGH, 13 Vicarage Gate, Kensington. 
The Rev. E. H. PErowne, D.D., Master of Corpus College, Cambridge. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN OF PETERBOROUGH. 
General F. NEPEAN SMITH, 10 Eton Terrace, Edinburgh. 
General TweeEp!E, Gillsland Road, Merchiston, Edinburgh. 
Captain Beamisn, J.P., Ballina, County Mayo, Ireland. 
Captain R. B. Cay, R.N., Holyhead, North Wales. 
Admiral T. Witson, C.B., 46 Palmerston Place, Edinburgh. Erc. Etc. 
The Term began September 17. 


St ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 
For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


NOTICE. 


All the BEST NEW WORKS in HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, TRAVEL and ADVENTURE, and 
the HIGHER CLASS OF FICTION, are in CIRCULATION 
at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, and arrangements are 
made with the leading Publishers for an ample Supply 
of all Forthcoming Books of General Interest as they 
appear. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTION, FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 


Fora Constant Succession of the Best New Books. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY SUBSCRIPTION, 
TWO CUINEAS PER ANNUM, 


For the Free Delivery of Books in every part of London. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO CUINEAS AND UPWARDS 


N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


REVISED LISTS of WORKS recently added to the 
Library, and CATALOGUES OF SURPLUS COPIES with- 
drawn for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices, are now 
ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on 
application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limitep) 
30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET. 


BRANCH OFFICES— 
2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, and 241 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


THE GENERAL Course of Lectures and Practical Instruction in 
BOTANY, by Professor F. W. OLIVER, commences April 14th. The 
pril 14 











Lectures (50) are given daily, except Saturdays, at 9 A.M. 
The Practical ¢ ‘lasses (30), meet three days a week (mornings or 
afternoons). The Course is arranged to meet the requirements of 


the Lond. Univ. Prelim. and Inter. Science Examinations, com- 
mencing in July. The Course is open to all Students whether 
taking other classes at the College or not. 
For further information apply to 
J. M. HORSBU RG ck a 


Secreta» 


ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


HE SUMMER SESSION begins on May Ist. Students enter- 
ing the School for the Summer Session are enabled to dev 





ite its 


three months to the uninterrupted study of chemistry and physics, 
and so to present themselves for the examinations in those subjects at 
the end of July. If successful therein, they are free to devote the 


entire Winter Session to the lectures, practical work, 
quired for the more impo tant professional subjects of anatomy and 
physiology. To enable students entering in May to thoroughly pre- 
pare themselves for the July examinations in chemistry and physics, 
there are special lectures and classes with courses of instruction in 
laboratory practice throughout the Summer Session. It is now com- 
pulsory that the Chemistry and Physics Examination of the conjoined 
Boards of the Colleges should be passed at least six months previous to 
the Primary Examination in Anatomy and Physiology. 

In September there will be an examination for Entrance Scholar- 
ships in Natural Science in value from 50 to 100 guineas, for which 
students who enter in May are eligible to compete. 

Classes are held for the Preliminary Scientific Examination of the 
University of London. Fee 410, 1os., which will be returned to 
any member of the class who enters as a perpetual pupil. Gentlemen 
who enter for this course count their medical studies from the time at 
which they commence their attendance on the Lectures on Anatomy 
and Physiology. 

The medical, surgical, and obstetric tutors assist the students in 
preparing for the tnal examinations. 

The Prospectus may be had by applying to the School Secretary, 
Mr. F. H. Madden. GEORGE P. FIELD, Dean. 

A. P. LUFF, M.D., Sub-Dean. 


ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL 
RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE. 


Applications for admission during the ensuing SESSION must be 
made to the Warden, KE. W. KouGcutTon, M.D., F.R.C.S., 33. 
Westbourne Terrace, W. 


and study re- 
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CRAMER'S GREAT CITY WAREHOUSES 


40 to 46 Moorgate Street, LONDON. 
PIANOFORTES. 


Refined in tone, elegant in appearance, and of the highest class 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, AMERICAN, AND GERMAN 
GRANDS, BOUDOIR GRANDS, and UPRIGHTS. 


Selectior inique 





in variety and extent, occupying twelve large warerooms. 
In the le: ss expensive Ir istruments the quality is equally good, while the 
choice is practically unlimited 


CASH pind DISCOUNT, or on CRAMER’S HIRE SYSTEM, 


as originated by them and carried out on a large and liberal scale. 


IN AMERICAN ORGANS AND ag anne seg the selection 


extends from the small six-guinea portable Harmonium to the largest Organ 
bs this of res dead aol sn pedals. 

CHURCH ASY CH AMBER PIPE ORGANS built to order. Esti- 
mates a ings furnished. , Several now for sale, Ch amber size. Prices 


from 96 to 300 « lineas. 





ROWLAND 'S 
MACASSAR OIL 


prevents and arrests baldness, strength- 
ens hair, and produces a luxuriant and 
glossy growth. It is by far the best 
Brilliantine for the hair, being not too 
greasy or too drying. Sold also in a 
GOL DEN COLOU Rs} yecially for chil- 
dren. Bottles—3s. 6d., 7s., ros. 6d. 


ROWLAND’ S 
ODONTO 


whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and 
Ask Chemists for Rowland’s 





a non-gritty tooth powder : 
gives delightful fragrance to the breath. 
Articles, of 20 Hatton Garden, London. 
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Chapman & Hall’s New Books 


THE 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


APRIL. 


How we Occupied Mashonaland. By Sir John Willoughby, Bart. 
The Relations of Church and State. By Count Leo Tolstoi. 

The Second Idy! of Theocritus. By John Addington Symonds. 

A Celebrated Frenchwoman. By Y. de Bury. 

Virginia Mines and American Rails. By the Duke of Marlborough. 
Our Illusions. By E. Lynn Linton. 

In Rhodope with Prince Ferdinand. By J. D. Bourchier. 
Anglo-Saxon Unity. By the Earl of Meath. 

Amours de Voyage. By Professor Dowden. 

The Moncrieff Defence. By R. 

Editorial Horseplay. By Frederic Harrison. 

One of Our Conquerors. Chaps. XXVII.-XXIX. By George Meredith. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘FROM PEKIN TO CALAIS.’ 
A RIDE TO INDIA, across Persia and Baluchistan. 


By H. pe Winpt. With numerous Illustrations by Herbert W alker, from 
Sketches by the Author, and Map. Demy 8vo, 16s. [This Day. 


THE QUEEN OF ROUMANIA. 

ELISABETH OF ROUMANIA: A Study. With 
Two Tales from the German of CARMEN Sy va, her Majesty Queen of 
Roumania. By BLANCHE RoosEvELT. With 2 Portraits, demy 8vo. 

[/n the Press. 


DR. WILLIAM JUNKER’S SECOND VOLUME OF AFRICAN TRAVELS. 


TRAVELS IN AFRICA DURING THE YEARS 
1879 to 1883. By Dr. Wittiam Junker. With aumerous Full-page Plates, 
and Illustrations inthe Text. Translated from the German by Professor KEANE. 
Demy 8vo. [Jn the Press. 


MRS. JANET ROSS. 
EARLY DAYS RECALLED. By Mrs. JANer Ross. 


Crown 8vo. [/n the Press. 
PERCY FITZGERALD. 
THE HISTORY OF PICKWICK: An Account of 


its Characters, Localities, Allusions, and Illustrations. With a Bibliography. 
3y Percy FitzGeratp. Demy 8vo, 8s. 
*,* A LIMITED EDITION, containing all the Illustrations from the Original 
Steel-Plates, demy 8vo, 14s. 
THE REV. JAMES HAY. 

SWIFT: The Mystery of his Life and Love. By the 

Rev. James Hay, Author of ‘ Johnson’s Characteristics.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 

AN ENTIRELY NEW AND ORIGINAL COOKERY-BOOK. 

HILDA’S ‘WHERE IS IT?’ OF RECIPES. Con- 

taining many old CAPE, INDIAN, and MALAY DISHESand PRESERVES, 

etc. By Miss H. J. Duckirt. Interleaved with White Paper for adding 

Recipes. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 





A LATTER-DAY ROMANCE. 
THE CHRIST THAT IS TO BE. Demy 8vo, 6s. 


LAMENNAIS. 


WORDS OF A BELIEVER; and THE PAST AND 
FUTURE OF THE PEOPLE. By F. Lamennais. Translated from 
the French by L. E. Martineau. With a Memoir of Lamennais. Crown 
8vo, 45. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ANNALS OF BIRD-LIFE.’ 
IDLE HOURS WITH NATURE, By Cuarzes Dixon. 


With Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s. 


OSWALD CRAWFURD. 
ROUND THE CALENDAR IN PORTUGAL. by 


OswaLp CrAWFURD, C.M.G., her Majesty's Consul at Oporto. With numerous 
Illustrations by the Author and others. Royal 8vo, 18s. 
LIEUTENANT-COLONEL SPALDING. 
LIFE OF SUVOROFF. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


By Lieutenant-Colonel SPALDING. 


A NEW EDITION. 
THE STORY OF AN AFRICAN FARM. 


sy OLIVE 
SCHREINER. Crown 8vo, 1s.; in cloth, 1s. 6d. 
DEDICATED TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
HINTS TO AMATEURS: A Handbook on Art. By 


Mrs. Louise Joptinc. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


EDWARD R. TAYLOR. 
ELEMENTARY ART TEACHING. An Educational 


and Technical Guide for Teachers and Learners, including Infant Schoolwork ; 
the Work of the Standards; Freehand; Geometry ; Model Drz aod ; N: ature 
Drawing ; Colours; Light and Shade; Modelling and Design. By Epwarp 
R. TayLor. With over 600 Diagrams and Illustrations, impe rial 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


JAMES WARD. 
ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF ORNAMENT. 


3y James Warp, Headmaster of the Macclesfield School of Art. 8vo, 5s. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 








FRANK G. JACKSON, 
| DECORATIVE DESIGN. An Elementary Text-Book of 


Principles and Practice. By Frank G. Jackson, Master, Birmingham Muni- 
cipal School of Art. Fully Illustrated, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


F. L. SCHAUERMANN. 
WOOD CARVING IN PRACTICE AND THEORY, 
as applied to Home Arts. With Notes on Designs having special application to 


Carved Wood in Different Styles. By F. L. ScHAUERMANN. Containing 124 
Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 





TWO NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
HER EVIL GENIUS. 3y FREDERICK Boye, Author of 


‘An English Vendetta,’ ‘A Golden P rime,’ etc, 3 vols. 
FRIEND PERDITUS. by Mane TENNYSON. 2 vols. crown 
8vo. 


W. S. LILLY’S WORKS. 
ON RIGHT AND WRONG. Second Edition, demy 8vo, 12s, 
A CENTURY OF REVOLUTION. Second Edition, 


demy 8vo, 12s. 


CHAPTERS ON EUROPEAN HISTORY. With an 


Introductory Dialogue on the Philosophy of History. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. 
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NOTES 


Tue week's Parliamentary business—hurried through in 
the immediate prospect of the Easter Recess—has been 
On Monday Mr. 
Smith, aftersome hesitation, made an all-too gracious and an 


singularly meagre and uninteresting. 


all-too weak concession to the Scots Gladstonians in once 
more postponing the Private Bill Procedure Bill till Thurs- 
day the 9th of April. It is all very well to grease the 
wheels of legislation, but unless the Government shows a 
little more backbone in this matter the measure will pro- 
bably be taken up on the Greek Kalends. Mr. Bryce dis- 
cussed the Foreign Office and the Diplomatic Service, 
while Mr. Caldwell harangued about the West Highland 
Commission. On Tuesday Mr. Smith announced that he 
was not yet able to disclose the composition of the Royal 
Commission on Labour or the terms of the reference. <A 
section of the Opposition is said—probably with justice— 
to be endeavouring to impede the execution of a project 
which, every sensible man knows, can result in the dis- 
covery of nothing new, but which is supposed by many 
clever people (who have gauged the intelligence of the 
electorate) to be likely to win the applause of the con- 
stituencies. Dr. Clark called attention to the miserable 
share of Scotland in the Civil Service vote ; and thereafter 
the House practically adjourned for the vacation. 

By agreeing to the postponement of the Lord Advo- 
eate’s motion for the appointment of a Select Committee 
on the Private Bill Procedure (Scotland) Bill, Mr. Smith 
has played into the hands of the enemies of the Govern- 
ment. It needs little wit to understand that the explana- 
tion of Mr. Campbell-Bannerman’s opposition to the bill 
is the popularity which the Government must win in 
Scotland by passing the measure: and if Mr. Smith was 
in a position to say—as he did say—to Mr. E. Robertson 
(acting vice Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) that he had given 





no undertaking to the effect that the Lord Advocate’s 
motion would not be taken till after the Easter Recess, it 
was his plain duty to defy the obstructionists and see the 
motion through. As it is, the danger of the bil] being 
thrown once more into that hopeless mass of legislative 


arrears which has to be brushed aside towards the end of 


each session is materially increased. The motion is now 
down for April 9th. It is the duty as well as the obvious 
interest of the Government to dally no longer, but to press 


this matter resolutely to a conclusion. 





In Ireland the Sligo contest, where Alderman Dillon 
and Alderman Collery are the Parnellite and the Tim- 
healyite nominees, has afforded an opportunity for a fine 
display of self-control. On Saturday the county town was 
in a state of ferment, and Mr. Timothy Harrington, who 
mounted an opposition platform, was pitched off, while 
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Alderman Dillon, who attempted to follow his example, 
was jerked ridiculously up and down. The Parnellites, 
declining to accept defeat, twice repeated their efforts 
to capture the rival platform, but in each instance they 
were repulsed. During Sunday the opposing factions 
were extremely busy, and to an accompaniment of bands 
and banners they intercepted the people going to and re- 
turning from mass. Canon M‘Loughlin delivered an address 
from the altar in favour of the Timhealyites and against 
the extension of toleration to the other gang, which never- 
theless had a cordial reception in the district in the course 
of the week. On Tuesday the trial in connection with 
the Tipperary Riots was begun at Cork, but these proceed- 
ings were cast into the shade by the turmoil of the Sligo 
election. Mr. John Morley, who was called for the de- 
fence, admitted that when he went to Tipperary he did 
not leave his politics at the railway station, though he 
held that he did not look upon the events of the day with 
other than a philosophic eye. 





Mr. Parne.L, speaking at Drogheda on Sunday, made 
short work of Mr. Gladstone's Hastings oration. Why, he 
asked, if he had committed perjury before the Special 
Commission, as the Grand Old Spider now implied, had he 
been asked to Hawarden and favoured with confidence ? 
It was at last admitted by Mr. Gladstone that the Irish 
leadership was a question for the Irish people ; and surely, 
he added, it was a pity he had not made this discovery 
before writing his November letter. Mr. Gladstone's 
declaration, that Mr. Parnell should never be Irish Pre- 
mier, was neatly turned by the remark that to adopt this 
position was to assume the functions of sovereignty. Per- 
sonally, he coveted no office under the Crown, whether in 
a British or an Irish Parliament, his genius and inclina- 
tion being opposed to the restraints of such a position. 
On Monday he visited Ballina, where the townsfolk un- 
yoked the horses from his carriage and dragged it through 
the streets in triumph. His reception in various parts 
of the North Sligo Division on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day—when he advocated the buying out of the Irish 
landlords on national bonds—was altogether enthusiastic. 
On Thursday he reached Sligo itself, and in the evening 
a practical joke was played upon him by some local wags, 
who placed the town fire-escape at the window of the 
room in the hotel where he was addressing his friends. 





On Sunday Mr. Timothy Healy delivered at Queens- 
town a speech full-crammed with personal abuse of ‘ that 
landlord Cromwellian aristocrat,’ Mr. Parnell, and with 
references to his relations to Mrs. O'Shea. He accused 
Mr. Parnell of cowardice in not fulfilling his promise to 
submit to the judgment of his constituents, although 
this promise had after a fashion been performed at the 
time he was speaking. The only valuable portion of his 
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address was the close, where he virtually admitted that 
the opposition was due to the workings of the Noncon- 
formist conscience in England. Next day he was assaulted 
in a Cork hotel, it is alleged by Mr. O’Brien Dalton— 
‘instigated by some more responsible person ’—and _por- 
tions of his spectacles were driven into his eyes; and 
Mr. John Morley arrived just in time to see him drive 
through the town amid the jeering and hooting of a 
patriotic populace. 








Tuere are signs of a policy of ‘thorough ’ for restoring 
order and authority on the Upper Burmese frontier. Civil 
and military authorities are growing weary of small mercies 
in the matter of putting down raiding, insurrection, and 
dacoity—the plan of marching a column up a hill and 
down again leaving things worse than before. The Chief 
Commissioner has recommended the definite annexation of 
the Momeik, a Cis-Salween Shan State, whose Tsabwa, or 
chief, appointed by the British Government, has oppressed 
his own people, harboured marauders, and proved an ill 
neighbour to the ‘Ruby Mines.’ Objections have been 
raised that this step will excite the fears and suspicions 
of the other protected Shan States, and arouse the hos- 
tility of the Chinese ; but they do not seem well founded. 
The annexation of Momeik, like that of Wuntho, appears 
a matter of satisfaction to the Shans and of indifference 
to China. Besides which, in a balancing of risks, it is 
wise to grasp your nettle. 





Tue belief goes that Van Kerckhofen’s Congo expedi- 
tion is a Congo expedition only in having the Congo as a 
point of departure: that its objective is Lado, one of 
Emin’s old stations on the White Nile—that, in fact, it is 
a bold attempt, with King Leopold’s sanction, to ‘jump’ 
the Equatorial Province before any other civilised Power 
reaches the ground. From Stanley’s strange negotiations 
with Emin we know that the ruler of the Congo State 
would gladly eke out his territory with a slice of the Nile 
lands. Captain Van Kerckhofen, if he has been sent on 
such a mission, will not find it all plain sailing. He has 
the Great Forest to cross ; and even should luck serve him 
to reach the neighbourhood of Wadelai or Lado, there is 
no saying what kind of welcome he may get. The Mahdi 
may be in possession ; or Emin’s insurgent garrisons may 
burn ‘ relief’ powder at his expense ; or some other com- 
petitor, coming from the east and backed by interna- 
tional recognition of this region as part of the British 
sphere of influence, may be before the Belgians in Equa- 
toria : even as Mr. Joseph Thomson has been before them 
in Katanga’s Country. 





Tue constitutional difficulty on the Newfoundland coast 
is formidable. The French and British Governments have 
agreed to submit some preliminary questions arising out 
of the conflicting fishery claims on the French Shore to 
the good offices of an international tribunal, and the colo- 
nists will have none of this reference. They have finally 
declared that they will take no part in any arrangement 
which has not for its purpose the purchase and removal 
of the French claims ; and the French, for their part, have 
as positively refused to consider any such bases of nego- 
tiation. The fishing season is at hand, and with it the 
necessity of keeping order and protecting treaty rights 
on the Newfoundland coast ; and the Supreme Court of 
the colony has pronounced upon the question of jurisdic- 
tion by throwing the captain of one of Her Majesty’s 
cruisers in damages for interfering with the lobster fac- 
tory of a British subject. The Government has found 
it necessary to introduce a bill for the revival of an Act 
which expired nearly seventy years ago for the enforce- 
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ment of the treaty obligations of the Crown in Newfound- 
land waters ; and the Newfoundland Houses of Legisla- 
ture have unanimously passed a resolution asking that 
action should be stayed until they have sent a deputation 
across the Atlantic to represent their case. 

In accordance with his promise to the Italian repre- 
sentative at Washington, Mr, Blaine has asked of the 
Governor of Louisiana an explanation of the New Or- 


leans lynching. His reply amounts to a confession of 


weakness on the part of the authorities. He is satisfied 
that all but two or three of the executed offenders were 


American citizens, and is assured that the question of 


nationality was not a factor in the disturbance. The 
Attorney-General is prepared to prosecute Mr. Parkerson 
and his associates if he can get the grand jury to 
return a true bill—which it is not likely that it will do. 
Baron de Fava, the Italian Minister—(whose conduct in 
this respect compares favourably to that of our own re- 
presentatives at Washington)—declines to be interviewed 
on the subject, and will take no further step until he has 
the result of the trial. The probability is that he, like 
most men, is convinced that the lynehings, though not in 


accordance with the letter of the law, were a strict act of 


justice, and that, as their result has been to establish one 
of the first principles of society in a rowdy community, 
nothing more is to be said. 

Tuere have been renewed disturbances in Queensland 
between Union shearers and servants of the Pastoralists. 
Meanwhile ‘a deputation of unemployed ’—(unionists 
and others)—interviewed Sir Samuel Griffith, the Queens- 
land Premier, to demand the institution of ‘ relief works.’ 
Sir Samuel declared there was plenty of work at high 
wages up country, but the ‘unemployed’ would not leave 
town. The leader of the deputation denied that, but Sir 
Samuel insisted it was true, and cited particular instances 
within his own knowledge. Then the leader shifted his 
ground, and said that the ‘unemployed’ could not get 
decent food up country, but Sir Samuel traversed his 
statement with quotations from private letters. ‘The in- 
terview has other points, but in the main it went to show 
that the ‘unemployed’ would like the whole country to 
themselves, and (somehow) to get high wages for doing 
nothing. A similar ery for protection and exclusiveness 
has gone up from other colonies, where a Strikes Commis. 
sion is sitting ; and the cry has been responded to in this 
wise: A ‘ Labour delegate’ has been chosen to come to 
England to counteract emigration proposals, and the Go- 
vernment of New South Wales has ‘invited tenders for 
175,000 tons of steel rails, to be made from material 
manufactured and finished in the colony, out of iron ore 
found in the colony, and with the coal, coke, or other fuel 
of the colony.’ 


OrriciaL judgment upon the circumstances that brought 
about the sinking of the steamer U‘opia and the loss of 
nearly six hundred lives has been reached with great ex- 
pedition. The coroner’s jury has found that the collision 
was ‘accidental.’ The Marine Court of Inquiry, on the 
other hand, declares that ‘a grave error of judgment’ was 
committed by Captain M‘Keague, first in running his 
vessel for the anchorage behind the New Mole before 
opening it up and ascertaining what shipping it contained, 
and second in trying to turn his ship round the Anson's 
bows. At the same time it thinks that to pronounce the 
finding will meet the requirements of the case, and does 
not propose to deal with the master’s certificate ; and, 
following upon this decision and upon the verdict at the 


coroner's inquest, the criminal charge preferred against 
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him has been abandoned. With a feeling of pity for Cap- 
tain M‘Keague, there will be doubt if this satisfies the 
ends of justice. Making all allowance for the state of the 
weather and the sea, there remains a fault of seamanship 
grave in its nature as in its consequences. The nine hun- 
dred lives at stake were so many reasons why every pre- 
caution should have been taken to find out what lay ahead. 
The mate says that he ‘ignored the ram of the Anson’ in 
trying to cross the Anson’s bows when he found the Curlew 
ahead. But the ram of an ironclad is one of the things 
that will not allow itself to be ignored. 


Tue quarrel between Mr. Raikes and the Messenger 
In the first place 





Companies has at last come to a head. 
he has commenced legal proceedings against them ; and 
in the second he has started a London express service 
in connection with the Post Office. The Companies, of 
course, deny they are committing a breach of the Post 
Office monopoly, and maintain that the new scheme is 
utterly incomplete and is bound to fail. In the mean- 
time, good has already come out of evil. For one thing, an 
excellent object-lesson in State-Socialism has been given. 
For another, public attention has had forced upon it the 
matter of the Post Office monopoly—what it really means, 
and how far it is to be allowed to spread. It is not for 
the sake of the revenue but for the sake of the public con- 
venience that the monopoly exists. | And the clearer this 
can be made both to the Postmaster-General and to those 
whose servant he is, the better for all concerned. 


A HeRRING-sMAcK, laden with provisions, cooking- 
utensils, and materials for roofing houses, set sail from 
Crossbost, in Lewis, on Tuesday. It was manned by a 
number of cotters, who had made up their minds to solve 
the migration question without the aid of the Crofters’ 
Commission. ‘Their destination was Orinsay, a township 
whence their fathers had been evicted about fifty years 
ago to make room for a sheep-farm. Crossbost has not 
been a very successful settlement: at first everything went 
well, but when the herring-fishing failed—as of late 
it has invariably done—the growing population suffered 
considerable distress. It is not unlikely, therefore, that 
the high-handed and illegal action of these men who are 
going to build houses and reclaim land where their fathers 
were born will arouse some sympathy among those who 
think that there is one moral law for the sentimental Celt 


and another for the brutal Saxon. 


Tue London County Council has issued its Budget, and 
it is some consolation to the burdened ratepayer that the 
rate is to be lowered from the 134d. of last year to 113d. 
in the pound. It is to be hoped this is a repentance 
that will not need to be repented of, but there is an un- 
avoidable suspicion that it smacks somewhat of the repent- 
ance of the Devil when he was sick. At the end of the 
year the Council must appeal to the electors, and it is 
naturally doubtful of the result, considering how it has 
been exulting in meddle and muddle. It would seem to 
hope that, with the rate below the shilling, the electors 
will hail it as a body of economists; but the electors 
will do well to assure themselves if, first, there is any 
actual economy, and if there is how it has been achieved. 
The Council's finance is of a fearful and wonderful quality, 
and no man may say at a glance that this or that is so; 
but at present it would appear economy has been accom- 
plished by the ancient dodge of not paying to-day what 
you can put off till tomorrow. 


Tne Commissioners of Sewers have ordered an investiga- 
tion into the sanitary condition of St. Bartholomew's Hos- 


pital. For some time all such as deal in scandal and howl 
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reproaches at the established authorities have been hold- 
ing up this institution as a byword, and it is not only right 
but just to the interest of its governing body and of its staff 
that any defects in this respect be remedied. If, as has 
been stated, the buildings are old and have not been 
brought up to the latest requirements of the sanitary in- 
spector, it is but fitting that the facts should be publicly 
notified, and that the measures taken to insure the abso- 
lute health of the patients should be generally known. 
For some time past the Local Government Inspectors 
have been inquiring into the alleged maladministration 
of the Homerton Fever Hospital. If those who make 
complaint are telling the truth, the matter calls not only 
for inquiry but for very stringent measures ; but Mr. Hedley 
and Dr. Bridges will doubtless be able to draw the facts 
from some very startling conflicts of evidence. 

A unt of the enormous loss to the country caused by 
such snow-storms as that of last week is given in the 
week’s returns for gross traffic receipts of the chief railway 
companies. The four lines running north from London— 
(through districts, that is, where the snow-storm was not 
severe)—show an aggregate increase of £11,000 on the 
corresponding week of last year, while the five lines run- 
ning south and west—(through districts, that is, where 
the snow-storm did most prevail)—show a loss of £24,000, 
the Great Western alone being the worse by some 
£15,000. The North-Eastern, running from York to the 
Scots border, had a loss of over £6000. Nor do these 
figures show all the loss, for it may be presumed that 
under ordinary circumstances the lines that suffered 
would have shared in the general prosperity ; and, more- 
over, there must be reckoned the cost of clearing the 
drifts and the damage to property. 





Tue death was announced last week of Théodore de 
Banville, a consummate master of prose and verse, but 
with little to say in either worth the hearing. The obituary 
also includes Sir Patrick Colquhoun, an authority these 
sixty years past on rowing, and one of the inventors of 
Cannes ; the Earl of Minto, a model Scots Whig peer and 
a stout defender of the Church of Scotland; Laurence 
Barrett, a respectable American tragedian ; and General 
Joseph Johnston, a distinguished Confederate soldier, part- 
author of the victory at Bull’s Run, who stayed the ad- 
vance of M‘Lellan at Yorktown, and made a daring and 
conspicuous attempt at the relief of Vicksburg. 
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IN THE DISTRESSFUL COUNTRY 


HE rival Irish patriots are daily becoming more 
Irish: first in their conduct to one another, 
and then in their attitude to Britain. Their history 
under the first heading has generally had to be written 
in a discourse * D’aucuns combats clos, appels, desfis. 
We let drop the duels, which Brantome puts first, for 
obvious reasons. ‘The encounter between Mr. O’Brien 
Dalton and Mr. Timothy Healy may, however, be 
fairly described as a ‘ combat clos. If Mr. Healy is to 
be believed, it was a very one-sided affair ; but that has 
been the case in many mills. Mr. O’Brien Dalton 
would appear to maintain that there was no combat, 
but only an accident in which Mr. Healy’s head came 
into collision with a bed-post so sharply as to cause a 
cut, certified by the faculty to be an inch long, ‘ with 
considerable ecchymosis of the surrounding parts.” No 
umpire, bottle-holder, nor seconds having been _pre- 
sent at this most irregular affair, it is impossible 
to decide between Peachum and Lockitt. Neither 
are we at all concerned to settle the conflict of testi- 
mony. It is enough for us that Tim Healy was in 
Cork, alternately talking of the Brighton Banshee and 
swearing that he did not wish to hit below the belt ; 
that he came to the Victoria Hotel under protection of 
the police to see Mr. Illingworth, M.P.; that he went 
into that gentleman’s bedroom for a wash and brush- 
up ; that he was followed by O’Brien Dalton ; and that 
something happened, after which Tim Healy staggered 
out, saying : ‘Good God! what did I ever do to O’Brien 
Dalton that he should treat me (? beat me) like this 7” 
‘This’ was a pair of broken spectacles, a prematurely 
extinguished candle, fragments of glass in the left eye, 
a baddish cut an inch long under the same causing con- 
siderable ecchymosis, from which in the opinion of two 
doctors and an oculist inflammation may be expected 
to ensue. An eye for an eye. Healy's broken glass 
may now be set off against Parnell’s lime, and the parties 
are equal on this score as they always were in honesty 
and in the decency of their manners. While the heroic 
Irish battle is fighting in this noble way, Mr. Morley’s 
arrival in Cork passed unnoticed; and not only so, 
but the great twin-sufferers, O'Brien and Dillon, were 
brought in to give evidence in the Tipperary Riot trial 
amid the most complete indifference. 

This is how they fight in Ireland. The method of 
their challenging is no less curious, as it is illustrated 
by the defiances which have passed between Parnell 
and Maurice Healy. Except in Mr. Punch’s ingenious 
variation on the tragic end of Rosmer and Rebecca we 
have never seen anything to compare to it. The dia- 
logue has been something like this : 

Parnewt (to the Chorus). If Maurice Healy will jump 
into the mill-pond so will I. 

Mavcrice Hearty (very promptly). IT am game, only 
no shirking this time—no Committee Room 15 hanky- 
panky. 

P. (after a long pause, and to a third party). This 
Maurice Healy is an impudent fellow—but I will jump 
if he jumps first. 

M. H. to P. Yah! shirking again. (Turns to by- 
stander.) Look here, Ill go when he goes, but not 
before. 

If ever there were two gentlemen who looked as if 
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they did not mean to fight these have been those two. 
For the first time in the course of the Irish scrimmage 
we have to allow that Parnell has permitted another to 
make more show of spirit than himself. Unquestion- 
ably he gave the challenge, and he gave it without re- 
striction: he would resign if Maurice Healy would. 
When he was taken at his word he began to distinguish 
and divide. He thought Maurice’s letter rude. What 
would the old-world Irish duellist have thought of a 
gentleman who declined to fight because his own chal- 
lenge had been accepted in terms which constituted a 
fresh insult ? Then, too, there is more art than stomach 
about all the stipulations he has begun to make as to 
the order of their resignations and the number of the 
candidates who are to stand. It looks poor in him, 
moreover, to begin now to talk about possible alliances 
between Anti-Parnellites and Unionists in Cork. On 
the whole one gathers that he did not expect the chal- 
lenge to be accepted, and is rather taken aback by 
Maurice Healy's prompitude. The heroism of this 
patriot himself may easily be over-estimated. After all, 
if Mr. Parnell did shirk, why could not he, Maurice 
Healy, make his appearance on the ground alone? If 
he had resigned, and been re-elected in spite of the 
‘deposed leader’ it would have been a magnificent 
score for his side, whereas defeat in the most Par- 
nellite city in Ireland would have been no great hurt. 
Neither champion can be said to have shown eagerness 
for a fight—other than one of those encounters of mutual 
blackguardism in words which are raging on all sides. 
Whether Parnell’s caution will do him good or harm 
remains to be seen. After all, the real popular hero of 
Irish legend is not the man who fights but the wily 
champion who vanquishes his enemy by trickery. It 
may be that the Parnellite will love his Parnell all 
the better for jockeying Maurice Healy, if he only does 
it neatly enough. 

While the men to whom Mr. Gladstone meant to 
hand over Ireland are raving against one another in Bil- 
lingsgate, vapouring about their readiness to fight if—! 
and knocking one another's heads against bed-posts, 
there is something in the tone of their references to 
this country which is worth noting. It was a favourite 
contention of ‘Thackeray’s, and one which helps to 
account for the little love the Irish bore him, that 
at the bottom of Irish swagger there was always a 
sneaking shame of Irishry and a snobbish deference 
to English opinion. This consciousness of inferiority, 
which the Irishman endeavours to cover ordinarily 
with brag, peeps out clearly in the speeches which are 
meant to assert the rights of Ireland a nation. On 
the one hand we have Mr. Healy declaring at Cork, as 
he did at the beginning of this week, that it is from 
the British people that Ireland must look to get Home 
Rule, and that therefore when it dismisses Mr. Parnell 
he must go. On the other hand, we have Parnellite 
speakers (not Parnell himself) declaring that they will 
tell the British people how clerical influence is being 
used in North Sligo, and has been used in Kilkenny. 
When the British people understand that, it will never 
grant Home Rule to put Ireland at the mercy of the 
priests. So both sets know that Britain must decide, 
and both appeal to her. From which we, for our 
part, draw the moral that she has only to remember 
that she is mistress and to keep firm hold of the whip 
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Then it will be found, in spite of the racking terrors 
of Mr. Morley, that your Irish patriot is so far like 
the King of Spain, and allows that he is no such bug. 


HUSBAND AND WIFE 
| AST Monday the summons against Mr. Jackson 
d 


for assault was dismissed with costs by the 
Clitheroe bench of magistrates, and so the cycle of pro- 
ceedings known as the Clitheroe abduction case came 
to an end, for the present at any rate. ‘The facts are 
still fresh, and need but the briefest recapitulation, As 
Mrs. Jackson was leaving church at Clitheroe on the 
Sth of this month her husband suddenly appeared, put 
her into a carriage, and drove off to Blackburn. Her 
relatives, who were anxious—one doesn’t know very well 
why, but probably from pecuniary motives—that she 
should not live with him, followed, and laid siege to 
his house. Both sides cunningly refrained from law- 
breaking : both were furnished with respectable solici- 
tors, and the police refrained from interference. Life at 
Blackburn is possibly wanting in excitement, and this 
fact may explain the joyous interest with which the local 
mob took part in the proceedings. Up to this point 
the matter seemed worth no more than a Sunday 
paper paragraph ; but the lady's relations, further 
prompted by their legal advisers, changed the scene of 
operations. On Tuesday week counsel moved a divi- 
sional court for a writ of Habeas Corpus, in order that 
Mrs. Jackson might be produced. ‘This was refused, 
but the appellants had still one weapon left. Rein- 
forcing themselves with an eminent Q.C., they forthwith 
sought the Court of Appeal. There they got their 
writ; and on Thursday the lady was produced and 
was interviewed by the judges, counsel argued, and 
judgment was finally given that Mrs. Jackson was to 
depart with her friends, and that her husband is to 
leave her alone for the future. 

The decision is of the utmost importance, and will 
long be quoted as a precedent. It is not wholly in 
accordance with popular feeling, though it has been 
sufficiently applauded by the ‘advanced. Such appro- 
bation is of itself significant, and it seems strange that 
a tribunal consisting of the Lord Chancellor, the Master 
of the Rolls, and Lord Justice Fry should do some- 
thing to loosen the marriage bond; for that must be 
the effect. ‘The old English theory of marriage is that 
of a union of the closest and most permanent charac- 
ter, not to be broken at the will of one or both the 
parties. That theory is still accepted by the mass of 
the population on grounds of common sense quite as 
much as on grounds of religion. The constitution of 
the family, the right rearing of children, the possibility 
of a sober and healthy-minded existence, depend upon 
the permanence of the relation. ‘There are many forces 
working on the other side. The brief observance of 
the honeymoon, the quarrels of man and wife, have 
been for ages the stock theme of satirists. ‘Two people 
living always with each other must, especially if they are 
poor, see each other’s failings ¢ writ large’; while change 
is the very law of Nature, and but for reason man would 
vary his mate as often as the animals. But people did 
believe the bond to be indissoluble, and so lived down 
their petty troubles, and the proof of it is found in the 
salutary way in which the arrangement has worked. 
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But if the union is to be strict, there must be legal 
terrors for those who revolt. Once divorce for any 
cause whatever was practically impossible to the mass 
of the population, and herein was manifest injustice. 
But till 1884 either spouse not guilty of misconduct 
could obtain a decree for the restitution of conjugal 
rights enforceable by attachment of the party disobey- 
ing. Since then imprisonment for such refusal has been 
abolished. The decree for restitution is left, but what 
is it worth? Mr. Jackson had obtained it, and now 
the Court of Appeal has decided that the wife may 
safely deny it. She has nothing to urge against him, 
but she had rather live elsewhere, and she may. He 
was cynically advised to apply for a settlement on him 
of some of her money. He may, or may not. At any 
rate, most wives have no private means, yet they are per- 
fectly free, so it is decided, to leave their home, their 
husband, their children. They cannot marry again : 
that is all. 
they would probably think it scarce worth their while. 
It is flat Ibsenism, in fact, with Lord Esher fora princi- 
pal prophet. 


It is said that if you aim at the stars you have at 


Considering how slender the tie appears, 


least a good chance of hitting the tops of the trees ; 
and it is a fact that continual preaching is never with- 
out an effect. ‘ Advanced” thinkers on the marriage 
question may congratulate themselves that they have 
done something to convert that eminently staid and 
respectable body, the Court of Appeal, to a modified 
acceptance of their views. ‘The judges were somewhat 
hard-pressed by the several cases cited, but to jurists of 
long practice it is always possible to ‘ distinguish "— 





or, in less technical language, to ‘ walk round ’—a pre- 
vious decision which seems to block the way. Any 


other doctrine, they said, would make the wife the 
husband’s abject slave: ‘he would own her as his pro- 
perty and chattel, which he might dispose of in any 
way he chose.” This is a little one-sided, and so is the 
decision. It leaves the husband the slave of the wife, for 
he must maintain her or be sent to prison with hard 
labour. To be logical, we must take a still further 
step, and allow the man to desert the woman just as, 
it seems, we must allow the woman to desert the man. 
And then, how much will be left of what we mean 


by marriage ? 





THE BLESSING OF IGNORANCE 


T is a fact that even as Wisdom crieth out in the 
streetand no man regardeth her, so doth Ignorance 
exclaim in the public prints, and nineteen men in 
twenty delight to do her honour. We have all-too 
ample proof that this is so in all departments of human 
experience. In _ politics, for instance, it is demonstrated 
that Mr. Gladstone’s knowledge of current history is no 
more to be depended upon than his capacity for the 
conduct of foreign affairs is respectable; he is never 
weary of the task of showing himself up: yet has he a 
following still, and his scribes still write and his orators 
still speak of him as of one having authority. Or take 
the organisation of ‘charity’ and the scheming of Mr. 
Booth; and you shall find that, overwhelming as is 
the testimony advanced in his and its disfavour, he has 
none the less contrived to obtain the mastery of a hun- 
dred thousand pounds or so of other people’s money, 
Tz 
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entrusted to him with never a hope of interest of any 
sort, whether of performance or in kind. And as for Art, 
that most aristocratic of all amusements becomes the 
special and peculiar care of a more or Jess enlightened 
democracy, and the voice of Ignorance uplifted there- 
anent is loud and robustious enough well-nigh to drown 
most other noises in the land. 

In the case of Mr. Holman Hunt and his T'rizanph 
of the Innocents, it is pleasing to note that the voice 
has not succeeded in persuading the people of Liverpool 
into purchasing, at a price that can only be described 
as impudent, a so-called picture which is no more paint- 
ing than the Light of the World is poetry. All the 
same, however, this precious production is described in 
a highly respectable evening paper as ‘one of the five 
great pictures of the century”; and as the Corporation 
has subscribed a sum of £1500 towards its purchase, 
which sum has been supplemented by a collection 
already amounting to upwards of £1800, there is at 
least a possibility that it will presently figure as one 
of the ‘art treasures” of the nation. ‘That is already 
the case with Rossettis Beata Beatrix; and as Ros- 
setti’s accomplishment in words is the marvel of all 
painters while his mastership in paint is a superstition 
with all poets, there is every reason to anticipate on 
the part of posterity as gross a recrudescence of opinion 
in his case as in that of Mr. Holman Hunt. And 
the odd and delightful part of it is that all the while 
certain citizens of Glasgow—(it must not be forgotten 
that to Glasgow it was that the Briar Rose can- 
vases were translated at a cost of some £24,000 ster- 
ling)—are haggling with Mr. Whistler as to whether 
they shall or shall not give him a thousand pounds 
for his Thomas Carlyle—the greatest portrait of a 
great Scotsman, to put it on no higher grounds, that 
has been painted since Raeburn died, and one of the 
few achievements in portraiture of its time, whose pro- 
per place is in the National Portrait Gallery at least. 
Three thousand and some hundreds of pounds al- 
ready in hand for the purchase of a T'riumph of the 
Innocents, which is also a triumph of bad colour, bad 
taste, and bad paint ; twenty-three thousand for the 
four examples of literature in the flat so precious to the 
excited eye and so monumental in the more than ex- 
cited prose of Mr. Grant Allen; and a thousand asked 
and more or less refused for an absolute piece of art ! 
In truth, the thing were of those imagination boggles 
at, were it not utterly and entirely inevitable. ‘The 
good public has no concern for art, nor has it any in- 
terest therein. What the good public wants is senti- 
ment, an opportunity of being ‘done good to, an excuse 
for whetting its wits upon those of somebody renowned 
for the possession of an abnormal capacity of ‘ sugges- 
tiveness.. Riddles have gone out, and art and double 
acrostics have come in: there is the whole position in 
a nutshell, What is in demand is not something to 
thrill the senses but something to exercise and improve 
the mind—is something, that is to say, with which art 
has no more to do than Mr. Morley has to do with 
statesmanship or Mr. Wemyss Reid with literature. 
There is plenty of it on tap, of course; and the 
good public is delighted, and the manufacturers of Art 
for the Age are made prosperous and eminent, and the 
voice of Ignorance—the art-critic’s voice, to wit— 
is heard to real purpose in our land. And on all sides 
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Ignorance rejoices and is glad. For if it be not a 
blessing to be neither better nor worse than your 
neighbours, but able to understand and be done good 
to even as themselves, why, then, what is the use of 
Democracy 

Meanwhile the * Plain Man’ of 7'he Times announces 
the gift by an anonymous donor (whose name leaked 
out within a few hours of the announcement) of 
£80,000 towards the building of a gallery for the 
housing of select—which, being interpreted, means ex- 
examples of modern British art. It is called a 
British Luxembourg, of course ; but it means no more 
than that Mr. Henry Tate, whose collection was refused 
a place in the National Gallery, is so far determined to 





pensive 


make that collection a matter of national importance 
and a part of the national reputation that he will go 
as high as £80,000 to secure his end. All the same it 
will succeed. In the first place, it were immoral to 
refuse a gift of four-score thousand pounds ; and in 
the next, there are too many petty painting vanities 
in question, and too much picture-dealing capital at 
stake, to make apparent failure possible. If you trans- 
lated the proposal into other terms, and calculated 
the chances of permanency of a National Library which 
should be sacred to the most popular of them that 
write for Mudie’s, then, it is probable, there were no 
more to say. For words are the medium in which 
you express yourself, such as you are; and you can 
read your Rider Haggard or your Marion Crawford 
or your Hugh Conway with a certain understanding 
of their several qualities and defects; and you have 
enough tradition in you to feel that these and their 
peers are not exactly inheritors of unattainable renown. 
But with painters, who speak a language you do not 
understand—(always supposing, that is, they speak any 
language at all)—the case is altered; and your chief 
concern with them, after noting what story they have to 
tell, is what are their prices ? and how do these contrast 
with those of their rivals? If you are content on these 
points, all is well with you; for Ignorance appears to 
you as Patriotism, and you accept the situation with a 
pleasing sense that British art is Art, inasmuch as (1) 
some British artists sell for hundreds, even thousands, 
of pounds, and (2) here is a Briton whose opinion is the 
same as yours, and who has backed the opinion to the 
extent of eighty thousand and the patronage of Mr. 


Humphry Ward. 


THE BUSINESS OF PARLIAMENT 


JT may now become a proverb that ‘ With the Irish 

at each other's throats The House goes romping 
through its votes’; and it is therefore not surprising 
that thus far the record for the session should be 
excellent. Had Mr. Smith but shown a little more 
earnestness over the one Scots measure of import- 
ance, there was no reason why it might not have been 
better; but this inexplicable mistake apart, every- 
thing is almost as it should be. The ‘Tithes Bill, a 
measure of the first importance, and one likely to have 
the most beneficial results to tenant farmer and parson 
alike, is safe through all its stages. Supply is well 
forward, and many questions of importance have had 
opportunity for ripening. One reflection is obvious: 
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without Irish obstruction Her Majesty’s Opposition is 
impotent. That is to say, of real honest opposition to 
Government measures there has been none this winter. 
Had Mr. Parnell not experimented with a fire-escape, 
Irish energy would doubtless have found a vent in 
just such obstruction as distinguished it in the earlier 
sessions of this present Parliament. It is now proved, 
however, that either the tactics of the Opposition were 
factious and unpatriotic, and that the business of the 
country was interrupted for discreditable motives, or 
that during the past few months Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Morley, and even Sir William Harcourt have been in- 
capable of the chief duty of an Opposition. ‘There is a 
further logical conclusion : to wit, that the Government 
has now become all that the most ardent Gladstonite 
would have it, that its measures have been unassailable 
in principle, and that its conduct of them has been 
exemplary. It matters nothing on which of the three 
horns of this monstrous dilemma Sir William chooses 
to impale himself. For it will be a pleasure to all 
good men to see him on any one of them. 

And now what of the future? The Scots Procedure 
Bill must have the first attention of the Government, and 
after that comes the Irish Land Bill. If Obstruction, 
which got badly hurt at Kilkenny, should take its death- 
blow at Sligo, June might see the House of Commons 
empty—provided, of course, the prickly pear of Assisted 
Education were left to ripen for another year. But 
an opposition to the Land Bill may develop—if the 
Opposition have nothing pertinent to say, there are 
Tories with convictions and the resolve to express 
them—and it is not yet certain that the Education 
Bill will not have at least a preliminary canter, while 
it is possible that it may be pushed with zeal. Now, 
it may not be a bad thing, if the Government is at 
all doubtful about its scheme of Assisted Education, 
to let the country know what the measure is to be, 
even if there is neither intention nor desire to pass it 
On the other hand, if the Government 
has quite made up its mind as to main principles, it will 


this session. 


be a mistake to give people too much opportunity of 
finding out objections. At present everybody is hold- 
ing his hand. Churchman, Dissenter, and Secularist 
alike, so far as they have said anything at ail, have 
said that they would like to see the bill: though some 
Churchmen, strong in their confidence in Lord Salis- 
bury, have already gone so far as to express their sense 
of satisfaction that the matter is presently to come up 
for judgment. 

‘To give Free Education to Scotland, with a School 
Board in every parish, was comparatively easy. Accept 
the principle, find the money, and the thing is done. 
In England it is a very different business. First of all, 
a vast deal of money will have to be provided : to give 
England what Scotland has will mean millions. Again, 
voluntary education is almost the rule (in country 
parishes it is certainly the rule), and a new mechanical 
difficulty is furnished by the fact. And then, English 
members may not accept the principle so readily after all 
—though when a Chancellor of the Exchequer comes 
forward with an open purse but few object to a dip in 
it. Until, therefore, we know what the Government 
means to produce as its bill and, further, how the 
Government means to press forward its bill, prophecies 
as to the future are something vain. 
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MIDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION 


TINHE two bills introduced this session into the House 
I of Commons for the registration of teachers need 
not here be discussed in detail. They are the foster- 
children of the private legislator ; and as they do not 
touch any theme of popular interest or excitement they 
have no chance of passing. And yet they deserve suc- 
cess, for their object is most iaudable. Just as your 
doctor cannot minister to you without having studied 
and ‘ passed’; just as your solicitor cannot charge you 
for that lease, or will, or what not, unless he have safely 
managed his ‘intermediate’ and ‘final’; so (it was 
proposed) your teacher, or rather the teacher of your 
children, was to go unfeed unless he, too, showed 
enough of knowledge to win him a place on a register. 
Of course existing rights were to be respected, and all 
those at present engaged in teaching would be regis- 
tered on application. 

None that considers the state of education in Eng- 
land will deny that in one department a great reform 
is needed. The system of teaching for the middle- 
classes—and for them alone 





is a pure and simple jest. 
If you belong to the wealthier section of the com- 
munity you are sent to one of the great public schools. 
The system of education there obtaining may or may 
not be the best possible ; but at least the masters are 
men with a University record, and have been chosen for 
their positions after careful, thorough, and anxious in- 
quiry. Then, if you are at the other end of the scale 
—the son (say) of a mechanic or a day-labourer—you 
are not less fortunate, for you are sent to a board 
school ; and here again we may let alone the subjects 
taught, and remark that the teachers are men carefully 
trained both in the theory and practice of education 
and in the elementary subjects of instruction. ‘There 
are certain other points of likeness between these two 
classes of seminaries. In both the teachers are largely 
independent of parents. They draw a large portion of 
their incomes from endowments or from the State, while 
custom on the one hand and statute law on the other 
practically restrict the choice to a very limited circle. 
But the ordinary middle-class English boy is sent to a 
middle-class boarding school, and such an institution is 
in nine cases out of ten a gross and palpable imposture. 
The Principal (for so the head-master loves to describe 
himself) is usually a man as convinced as Carlyle that 
this is an age of shams. He also knows how much 
greater is show than appearance. For learning he has 
a proper contempt. ‘What good are M.A.’s ?° said one 
of them; ‘I can get as many as I like for their board 
and £50 per annum a-piece.” Perhaps his contempt is 
dashed with fear, for he must pose as a scholar upon 
occasion ; and now and then he comes down heavily. 
But he is a first-class business-manager. He can so 
cook you an advertisement as to catch the parental eve 
or even captivate the maternal heart. ‘Pure Milk, 
‘Unlimited Diet. ‘A Mile of Playground, ‘ Bracing 
Air, ‘No Extras’: all springes to catch woodcocks, 
and no doubt the woodcocks are caught. As for his 
under-masters, doth not the North abound in graduates? 
Is not learning a very drug in Germany ? And so you 
shall frequently encounter in such places the M.A. of 
Aberdeen cheek-by-jowl with the LL.D. of Heidelberg, 
both ruminating with regret over the oatmeal porridge 
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and the sauerkraut of their respective Fatherlands. Scot 
and Teuton might do their work if the chance were 
given them; but it is not. The object is to keep the 
boys contented and to get them to stay as long as pos- 
sible. ‘The atmosphere of the place is as unfavourable 
to real work as atmosphere could possibly be. 

And, after all, the seminary existence is the best, not 
the worst, of its kind. We have got beyond the old 
Manchester School and the divine blessedness of open 
competition and laissez-faire. If we have not the care 
of the middle-class schools, we ought to end them once 
and for ever. The schoolmaster’s calling, being absolutely 
unfenced, having some touch of gentility, and sometimes 
turning out very profitably, is intolerably crowded. Very 
many of them that practice it are in great pecuniary 
difficulties. They make both ends approach a junction 
by taking pupils at any stipend, by feeding them any- 
how, by getting ushers as ignorant as themselves and paid 
at a lower rate than dock-labourers, and by dodging 
the tradesmen’s bills for a year or two. Of course the 
school goes under ; but there are plenty more to take its 
place, and the sordid struggle goes incessantly on, with 
nothing but harm to everybody concerned in it. The 
superiority of the Scot in the battle of life has often 
been traced to his parish-schools: at present it seems 
much more likely that it is due to the better training 
provided by his host of secondary schools, for in the 
North that abomination, the private boarding-school, 
exists as a warning only. 

And in England would compulsory registration (pre- 
ceded by more satisfactory tests of fitness) remove the 
evils noted ? Not altogether: but it would do some- 
thing. The ‘ Principal’ would be selected from a rea- 
sonably qualified class: under no circumstances would 
he ever be the disgraceful sham that he so often is at 
present. 


NON-PICKWICKIAN, 

HE immortal Pickwick Papers will long provoke 
commentary and awaken interest. Anything that 
comes to hand concerning such a book must always pre- 
dispose by himself. But for the latest contribution to 
Pickwickian literature—The History of Pickwick (Lon- 
don: Chapman)—there is scarce a good word to be said. 
It is ill-digested, ill-arranged, and ill-written. We do 
not so much complain that Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, M.A., 
F.S.A., invariably violates the simplest rules of gram- 
mar, for grammar and Mr. Fitzgerald have ever been 
strangers. Also, for the gross carelessness displayed in 
one or two blunders it were possible to make excuse. But 
what is not tolerable is the want of system and of pur- 
pose ; what you cannot pardon is the dowdy garb of the 
second-hand and fifth-rate literary critic. It is a fact 
that there are many things about: Pickwick which every 
sensible man and woman—that is to say, every true 
Pickwickian—would be only too glad to know. There 
are allusions to be explained and expressions to be in- 
terpreted. A pleasant and a goodly volume might be 
contrived out of such material. But Mr. Fitzgerald 
has missed his chance. He knows a good deal, we 


dare say ; but his knowledge is pedantic and dull. The 
circumstance that a portion of his book has already 
appeared in a periodical should not have hindered 
him from endeavouring to impart some semblance 
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of order to his melancholy chaos. He skips from 


theme to theme with so much agility that his reader 


‘annot choose but be bewildered. Now he is quoting 
Forster or T'he Quarterly; and now he is eking out his 
incoherent narrative with gobbets torn raw from the 
carcase he is cutting up. These passages, indeed, are 
more agreeable reading than Mr. Fitzgerald’s own com- 
position, but they seldom fail to annoy, for they are 
generally cited to bear out some egregious critical dic- 
tum. Why criticise Pickwick ? We have all read it. 
And who wants to be told by a dull man that some- 
thing or other is in ‘the spirit of true comedy’? or 
that something else is a ‘droll oversight’? or that yet 
another scene is a ‘highly original stroke’? Yet to 
some such purpose does Mr. Fitzgerald perpetually 
maunder. He does more. He explains, more Scotico, 


that Smorltork is * Small talk > and Snuphanuph ¢ Snuff 


enough.” And whether this discovery be Lancelot’s or 
another's, that he forgets to tell. 

Again, we ask, why criticise Pickwick? The inter- 
polated stories are distracting and tiresome: skip the 
stories. ‘The Fleet episode (singled out by Mr. Fitz- 
gerald for especial praise) is not comparable in power 
or effect to the Marshalsea scenes in Little Dorrit. 
But skip the Fleet. All the rest remains a priceless 
treasure. Who are we to decide with the cocksurencess 
of a Fitzgerald that this thing is exaggerated and that 
unnatural ? Let us take the book as we find it. The 


moment you apply the principles and the standards of 


real life the illusion vanishes. Not the least marvel- 
lous characteristic of the author's genius is the sure- 
ness with which he stills you spell-bound in his en- 
chanted pleasaunce. So long as the magic holds, you 
travel with pleasure in the coaches, you go with rap- 
ture to Dingley Dell, you admire young ladies with 
fur round their boots, you applaud Sam Weller, you 
thank heaven and Charles Dickens for Mr. Weller the 
elder, and you lavish your hopes and fears on Mr. Pick- 
wick himself. But try to place the characters in the 
real world, and you find you have to deal with four 
‘impossibles, who perambulate the country tippling 
ale, brandy-and-water, and punch, who kiss the ser- 
vant-maids, whose womenkind are as ‘ impossible’ as 
themselves, and whose circumstances and surroundings 
are distinguished by nothing save an uninviting plenty. 
To the dyspeptic who thus essays to ‘realise’ these 
friends from youth to middle-age, these heroes of the 
one great Cockney Epic, the posthumous papers of the 
Pickwick Club are not to be recommended. For those 
thrice-fortunate that boast themselves eupeptic they 
are the most invigorating of tonics. 





THE NEWFOUNDLAND DELEGATION 
HE petition of the Newfoundland Legislature, 
humbly praying the Imperial Government to 
refrain from coercive legislation until the colonists have 
explained their views, appears to be conceived in a most 
proper spirit, and has received due consideration from 
Her Majesty’s Government. Practically speaking, it 
has agreed to the request, since Lord Knutsford’s bill 
for the enforcement of the modus vivendi is not to be 
read a second time in the House of Lords until after the 
Easter Recess, and will not reach the Commons before 
the 23d of April. Consequently the Newfoundland 
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delegation will have time to arrive and to utter its 
remonstrance before either Chamber is definitely com- 
mitted to the measure. This act of grace is well timed, 
though its effect was somewhat marred last Tuesday 
by some of Mr. W. H. Smith’s remarks to the deputation 
of Newfoundland merchants. Therein he dwelt upon the 
extreme danger of delaying the enforcement of the modus 
until the fishing season had begun: the inference being 
that Lord Knutsford’s bill is to be proceeded with, what- 
ever the Newfoundland delegates may do or say. This 
attitude seems somewhat unreasonable, because it is 
quite possible that an exchange of ideas with the colo- 
nists may materially modify the situation. Hitherto 
the Newfoundlanders have boggled at a renewal of the 
modus with France, because they fear that its accept- 
ance on their part may be construed as a partial sur- 
render of rights. But, as Lord Knutsford pointed out 
last week, the arrangement is purely temporary, and 
does not prejudice in the least any future negotia- 
tions. Where the Newfoundlanders have reason on 
their side is in their contention that such arbitra- 
tion as is now proposed—arbitration, namely, on the 
lobsters question alone—cannot be held to bea satisfac- 
tory settlement of their grievances. For the plain man 
there is a certain element of absurdity in the spectacle 
of three learned jurists solemnly assembled to debate 
whether lobsters are or are not fish and tinning is or is 
not identical with drying ; and the problem appears 
to be one which would be more fittingly addressed to 
the intellects of Standard iv. At the same time, the 
plain man is fully aware that legal, especially inter- 
national legal, decisions are not necessarily identical 
with those of common sense, so that there can be no 
objection to the arbitration itself. But the lobster 
dispute at an end, other and equally important matters 
will remain in suspense ; and concerning these the Go- 
vernment would do well to declare its intentions. 

“Tis high time, indeed, that the Imperial Govern- 
ment take up the question in real earnest, and do not 
content itself as heretofore with signing conventions 
What, for 


instance, is the real use of an arrangement like that 


which settle none of the points at issue. 


of 1885, even though Lord Salisbury, out of compli- 
ment to Lord Granville, may profess to consider it 
‘most workable and equitable.” True that the French 
promised to give up portions of the coast ; but these 
were the merest cliff, and the monstrous injustice of 
the ‘French Shore’ remained absolutely unaffected. 
And what does that expression mean? ‘That, thanks 
a treaty concluded by a political charlatan in the reign 
of Queen Anne, these poor devils of Newfoundland 
fishermen are unable to land and dry their fish on 
at least two hundred and fifty miles of their own 
coast! Further, their rivals are enabled, thanks to 
the bounty system, to sell their cod at a guinea the 
hundredweight, whereas the Newfoundlanders, though 
their fish are far more thoroughly prepared, can make 
no more than 14s. 6d. And if the staple industry of 
the country is ruined by these outrageous provisions, 
what is to be said of the degradation implied in the 
fact that along the said French Shore no house can be 
built within a quarter of a mile of the sea? That no 
mine-owner can bring his products to the coast save at 
certain spots and along certain routes selected by the 
French naval officers 2? That if a railway station were 
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erected on the coast, the French policemen would be 
entitled to pull it down and to lay their nets on the 
site thereof? Some of these facts were well put by 
Mr. Arnold Forster in a letter to The Times of Wednes- 
day last, and their candid consideration certainly serves 
to dissipate many of the charges of unreasonableness 
and want of foresight which English statesmen and 
English newspapers are prone to urge against the 
colonists. On the contrary, the state of affairs which 
they have to endure is wholly intolerable, and must 
be altered without delay. But it can be terminated— 
not by prolix arguments before courts of arbitration 
but—by fair and square diplomacy, to be followed, if 
necessary, by action. An offer, in money or in terri- 
tory or in both, should be made to France as the 
price for her surrender of the rights she holds under 
the Treaty of Utrecht. 
be free to say: ‘ Very well; then we will have nothing 
more to do with an antediluvian and impracticable 
arrangement. We stand by our colonists, and you 
interfere with them at your peril.’ 


Should she refuse we should 


IN THE ‘THROES 

|" is to be wished that Her Majesty's Ministers 

‘had minded what they were about when they’ 
conceived their Labour Commission. When—(perhaps 
somewhat piqued by the utterances of Lord Randolph 
Churchill and stung by the advice of Sir John Gorst) 
—they resolved to inquire into the relations of capital 
and labour, it would have been well if they had taken 
sufficient counsel concerning the limits of the inquiry 
and the persons who should sit and inquire, before they 
incontinently declared in public, ‘Go to; we shall have 
a Royal Commission. More than a month has passed 
since the declaration, the House has adjourned for the 
Easter Recess, and still the leader of the House regrets 
that he is ‘not yet in a position to give information 
as to the terms of reference to the Labour Commis- 
sion and the names of the Commissioners.” The delay 
has prejudiced and to some extent discounted the in- 
quiry. It has drawn upon the Government the over- 
whelming advice of quidnune and busybody; it has 
attracted all the eyes and all the scoffs of the political 
world: whereas, if the composition and ‘ reference’ of 
the Commission had been determined on when the in- 
quiry was announced, the intolerable glare of publi- 
city would have been escaped, and the Commission 
would have sat down in the comparative quiet and 
impartiality that are necessary to the due discharge 
of its office. 

Yet Her Majesty’s Ministers, if they be wise with the 
wisdom of statesmanship, may make their delay serve 
the interests of the Commission ; for in the meanwhile 
the Opposition—or at least the wire-pullers of the 
Opposition—have blundered. The head of the Glad- 
stonian caucus system, Schnadhorst the Great, has 
written a letter to the Metropolitan Radical Federation 
which cannot but alienate the Labour Party. He has 
declared, in effect, that it is impossible to ask ‘ the 
young lords and elderly soap-boilers” who are the 
chosen candidates of certain hole-and-corner caucuses to 
retire in favour of men pledged to consider the labour 
question. Moreover, he and Mr. Arnold Morley failed 
to impress upon their Mr. Gladstone, when he made 
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his oratorical excursion to Hastings, that for the bulk 
of the electorate the condition of England and not of 
Ireland is the matter. Also, they have permitted Mr. 
John Morley and Mr. Labouchere to declare that they 
will have nothing to say to Labour politics—not at least 
till Home Rule has been granted to Ireland ; and they 
ought to know that all the while the majority of elec- 
tors the country through cares not a straw for Home 
Rule. In short it has been made evident that the official 
and the semi-official Opposition have lost touch with the 
electorate, and that the two wings of the party, the 
Gladstonian and the Radical, are becoming more and 
more divided by a body of offence. It may be that 
they will continue for some time longer to follow 
Franklin’s advice and ‘hang together lest they should 
hang separately *; but if the Government be wise they 
will speedily * hang separately.” 

But to achieve that end the Government must recog- 
nise facts and look into them with unwinking eyes. 
There is a Labour question. If there is any reason why 
there should be, is that not a primary question for 
the statesman? It is for him promptly to perceive 
that there is, and that it has for some time been dis- 
integrating and destroying British manufacture and 
British trade. It is a kind of social and economic dis- 
ease of which it is his duty to make a complete and 
impartial diagnosis. ‘The Royal Commission should 
be this statesman writ large: but how can it be that if 
men like * General*® Booth and Mr. Ben Tillett are asked 
to sitin it? Ifa posse of hospital doctors is consulting 
on a difficult case, it does not ask one or two of the 
patients or ward-maids to sit down with it or to act as 
assessors ; the only place for the patient or the ward- 
maid—for Ben Yillett or ‘General’ Booth—is at the 
witness-table. The business of the Commission should 
be to collect evidence with absolute candour and un- 
biassed judgment, with no end but the truth in view ; 
yet how can that purpose be other than obscured and 
prejudiced if notable Conservative politicians are al- 
lowed to declare that the only serious business on hand 
is to take the wind out of the sails of the Socialists and 
to ‘dish’ the Radicals in view of the general election ? 
We believe, for our own part, that the purpose of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers is honest and statesmanlike ; but 
if they would be no longer misrepresented and mis- 
understood, and no longer have their intentions damag 
ingly discounted, they must make haste. 


SERIOUS POLITICIANS 

[° is clear that, if the Government is to get through 

a reasonable percentage of its legislative pro- 
gramme before the end of the summer, it must, as soon 
as the Easter Recess is closed, ask the Commons for 
more time, and insist on having what it asks. And as 
soon as this request is made the private member will 
be on his feet proclaiming that he is being robbed of 
his dearest rights and that the House of Commons is 
fast being turned into a simple registration office for 
Government decrees. 

But what are the facts? The House of Commons 
sits five days a-week : on Mondays, ‘Tuesdays, 'Thurs- 
days, and Fridays, from three o'clock till midnight and 
possibly half-an-hour beyond ; on Wednesdays from 
noon till six o’clock. Now, of these five days, ‘Tues- 
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days, Fridays, and Wednesdays are at the complete dis- 
posal of private members. But that is not all. On 
Government nights as well the private member has his 
innings. At the beginning of every sitting from half- 
an-hour to an hour of the House’s time is taken up 
by the Ministerial replies to questions put by private 
members. Further, it is in the power of a private 
member, with the assistance of thirty-nine others, on 
any night of the week to move the adjournment of 
the House in order to discuss any subject which he and 
the thirty-nine consider of urgent public importance. 
Again, whenever the Government asks the Commons 
for supplies the range of talk is virtually unlimited. 
On the motion that the Speaker do leave the chair the 
private member may raise a discussion on any subject 
that has ever touched the surface of his brain. Some- 
times a mare’s-nest discovered in this way occupies the 
whole sitting on what is nominally a Government night. 
And even when the House has at length resolved itself 
into Committee of Supply and the Government. busi- 
ness begins, the private member has a very wide field 
for the exercise of his conversational powers. On every 
vote he may talk and talk and talk ; and so long as 
it is manifest that his repetitions are due to stupidity 
and not to a wilful desire to obstruct, he will not be 
interrupted by the Chairman. 

So much for the relative powers which the Govern- 
ment and the private member have over the time of 
the House of Commons. Next as to the use they make 
of them. The Government, in the time placed at its 
disposal, has to get through all the Estimates for the 
year and to pass as many of its bills as it can. That 
the Estimates should take precedence of private mem- 
bers’ bills is obvious. The first duty of the Commons 
is to criticise the national expenditure, ‘The reasons 
for giving priority to Government bills over private 
members’ bills are equally strong. A Government bill 
is either a departmental or a Cabinet measure. — In 
both cases it has been carefully prepared before it 
reaches the House of Commons: it has been drafted 
by experts, and weighed and criticised by the heads of 
departments or by the Cabinct in council. A private 
member's bill, on the other hand, may consist of any 
rubbish its sponsor likes to rake together. It is true, 
indeed, that several names are printed on the back of 
each bill, and the public probably imagines that their 
owners have spent days in conclave over details for 
which all are nominally responsible. Yet it not un- 
frequently happens that a backer will get on his legs 
and confess that he had not even read his bill till he 
saw it in print. Last of all, to consider the private 
member's conduct at the sittings that are exclusively 
his: on ‘Tuesdays and Fridays he certainly turns up at 
question time, for the Ministers are there to be baited. 
But immediately afterwards he goes away. One faddist 
never wants to listen to another. On these days the 
House is often counted out because forty out of SIX 
hundred and seventy members cannot be found to make 
a quorum. On Wednesdays, when there are no Minis- 
ters to badger, the Speaker sometimes waits nearly twe 
hours ere forty private members appear. 

The moral is plain. ‘The Government must be en- 
couraged to appropriate for public business at least 
two-thirds of the time which private members now so 
scandalously waste. 
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MODERN MEN 


M. DE BLOWITZ 

J OUIS VEUILLOT was led by study of the writings 
of a gentleman who still adorns the French press to 

the conclusion that he was born respectful. One does not 
need the scent of him who wrote /es Odeurs de Paris to 
discover that M. de Blowitz was born a journalist of a 
kind. In fact, he records how the discovery was made by 
a very competent judge while the name of Blowitz was 
not as yet famous. It was Laurence Oliphant who said 
to the greatest of correspondents twenty long years ago: 


‘You are a born journalist ; you show all the symptoms of 


the vocation.” Accounts of the circumstances under which 
this was said differ; but M. de Blowitz’s own is doubtless 
as authentic as any, and it has the merit of being amply 
sufficient. 
miration of the world in []arper’s Magazine in the Janu- 
ary of 1891. 
where a variety of accidents had thrown him in the way 
of M. Thiers. He had just been taken on by The Times 
to stop a gap while Mr. Hardmann was on leave. He 


Here it is as recorded by himself for the ad- 


He had been hanging about at Versailles, 


hurried to the great man with the good news, and found 
him so angered by the ingratitude of the Republicans and 
the imprudence of the Bonapartists as to be able to talk 
of nothing else, and in this wise indisposed to listen to a 
recital of the private affairs of Blowitz. The born journalist 
came away somewhat—— but let him tell his own tale. 
‘T left him without daring to speak of my new occupation ; 
but on retiring I felt quite discomforted to have come 
back with empty hands.  Ketlecting, however, on what 
M. Thiers had said, | drew up a note, which I sent to Mr. 
Oliphant.” It was then that Mr. Oliphant, who found the 
note useful, did solemnly recognise the mission of M. de 
Blowitz. ‘ The day after the publication of my first tele- 
gram I went to see M. Thiers, nol without some apprehen- 
sion, He was awaiting me with impatience. ‘“ Tell me,” 
he said briskly, * how it comes about that The Times, and 
following it all the French papers, were able to publish a 
conversation which I have had with no one but you?” 
I told him the truth. 


It was a theatrical surprise. [1e foo at once saw the strength 


There was no room for hesitation. 


u might give him in an indirect but striking manner to introduce 
his ideas into the public mind.” That conversation supplied 
the matter for other telegrams ; and there was M. de 
Blowitz launched. The stop-gap appointment became 
a permanency ere long, and the newspaper reader had 
a perennial source of amusement. 

In itself this is only an ordinary story of breach of con- 
Its merit lies in the fact that it is told by the 


hero, and told with a serene inability to see how it will 


fidence. 


look to people not born journalists of a certain stamp 
which gives it a truth more valuable than any mere ac- 
curacy of details. What does it signify that Laurence 
Oliphant’s version differed from this—or M. Thiers’ from 
both ? We know what our Blowitz is willing—nay, proud 

to let the world believe of him; and that is enough 
There are men—even journalists—who would ‘blush all 
over’ (like Miss Yonge’s young lady when she reflected 
that her sweetheart wanted to marry her) when they 
remembered that they had rushed to make money out 
of the confidence of an acquaintance, had gone to see 
him again ‘not without some apprehension’ of the 
kicking they deserved, and had been contemptuously 
forgiven because they might be made useful. Laurence 
Oliphant’s praise would rankle in the minds of such half- 
hearted creatures like an unavenged horsewhipping. — It 
is not so with the New Journalist—not so with M. de 


Blowitz. He can see nothing in it all which was not his 
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trade, his destiny. Already he had done as good. He 
began his journalism by sending a private letter to a news- 
paper which put a spoke in the wheel of M. de Lesseps 
in the Marseilles election of 1869. He was standing in a 
battery at Brimborion when M. Ducatel made his famous 
signal with the white flag to let the Versailles troops 
know that there was an unguarded spot on the walls of 
Paris. A young American lady pointed it out to him, and 
then ‘ the demon of journalism took its hold of me.’ With 
the inspiration of a man of genius M. de Blowitz told the 
young American lady to watch carefully and wait till he 
came back: then, having disposed of one possible com- 
petitor, away rushed M. de Blowitz to be the first with the 
news. Later on, when he was correspondent with all the 
forms, he did a still smarter thing. It was his luck to 
drop in one day just after M. Thiers had finished a heated 
conversation with M. Timachief, a Russian diplomatist. 
Thiers boasted that the Russian had just congratulated 
him on his success in bridling the Republicans. Outside 
M. de Blowitz found Count Chose, from whom he learnt that 
in fact the diplomatist had expostulated with Thiers in 
M. de Blowitz 
combined his information into a telegram which caused 
the Conservatives to be delighted and to set M. Thiers at 
There, says M. de Blowitz, ‘for the benefit of 


respect of Gambetta’s violent language. 


defiance. 
younger journalists’: that is how the trick ought to be 
done. Then he tells them how to maintain their dignity. 
They do it this way. When the M. Thiers who has had such 
a trick played on him says unpleasant things, they must 
give way ‘to fits of nervous excitement,’ and say ‘in a loud 
voice, ‘ The ruler of a State commits a great imprudence 
when he receives a journalist who can repeat aloud what 
is told him in a whisper.’ Well, so he does ; but what 
about the journalist ? M. de Blowitz neither knows nor, 
though Moses (to whom this particular journalist ought to 
listen rather more than to another) were to come back 
from the dead to tell him, will he ever understand the 
answer to that question. 

This, then, is M. de Blowitz’s function in life—the 
thing which he does by instinct: to hang about to get 
information no matter how, to use it without scruple, to 
put up with snubs, to be known to all men as a tale-bearer, 
to be addressed by all men as one who will repeat all you 
say if he sees his advantage, to be avoided by the prouder 
and to be used by the less scrupulous as a vehicle for 
misleading confidences. It is not a position which would 
be agreeable toa man of honour; but then honour and 
the New Journalism have nothing to do with one another. 
When one goes from the nature of the work to the quality 
of the workmanship—the great question about every artist, 
as we know from daily instruction—it is not to be denied 
that this particular artist is a master workman in his 
way. The abject want of humour and the colossal vanity 
which combine to make him incapable of understanding 
how poor a figure he cuts in his memoirs have not de- 
stroyed his sense. He can judge and discriminate. For 
twenty years now he has daily sent the news from Paris. 
The form is often exquisitely absurd. Sometimes the 
matter is suspicious. Yet on the whole he has shown him- 
self very shrewd and right. Much which comes from him is 
merely sent through him, as through a spout; but that has 
its uses. ‘There is this to be remembered, too, that more— 
and more important—people use the spout called Blowitz 
than any other. One does not believe the tale told, one is 
even firmly convinced of the contrary; but it is useful at 
times to know what is the exact lie which it suits the in- 
terest of this or the other eminent person to tell. After 
a time you get—if it is yours to watch the news from 
Paris—to distinguish with tolerable confidence between 
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Blowitz spout and Blowitz commentator. He is not to 
be despised in the latter capacity. On the whole, he 
knows the country in which ‘7/ s'est fait naturalisé vaincu’ 
as well as most men. When vanity, pomposity, and cer- 
tain influences do not lead him astray, he judges well. 
For the rest, he knows the place of Times’ correspondent 
too thoroughly to let those influences lead him too far. 
It is first and foremost the merit of that paper that you 
never suspect its news of being cooked to serve a poli- 
tical party. But it is not every foreign correspondent 
who does his duty as it is understood in The Times office, 
nor do even the orthodox among them do it equally 
well. You can always disentangle the useful fact from 
the merely comic form or the padding which is pure 
Blowitz. To be sure, it is not as an industrious and not 
over-scrupulous collector of news that M. de Blowitz is 
loved by those for whom he enlivens The Times news- 
paper. It is the style which is the man—that inimitable 
style which is not to be paralleled out of the choicest 
specimens of Baboo or the immortal Portuguese conversa- 
tion book. To place this unique English is not so easy as 
a vain people may think. You are not much nearer the 
thing in itself when you say that it is Blowitz. Rumour 
will have it that the language of ‘our own correspon- 
dent’s’ messages from Paris is in fact the product of 
collaboration between M. de Blowitz and some unknown 
person who translates him in The Times office. There is 
a great deal to induce belief in this theory. Only on this 
supposition can you account for the appearance in the 
columns of The Times of the announcement that ‘ the 
cavaliers were returning from the Bois in masses,’ or 
the many other and even finer examples of the comic 
effects which can be produced by the literal translation of 
the idioms of one language into the mere words of an- 
other. But M. de Blowitz would be independent of this 
help. He is nearly as funny in his reminiscences as he is 
in The Times, though they are quite free from ‘ English as 
she is spoke.’ The fact is that there is a something of 
M. Prudhomme in him which is intrinsically comic. If he 
never quite said that the chariot of the State is sailing on 
a volcano, his metaphors tend that way. They are M. 
Prudhomme in the spirit if not altogether in the form. 
The pomposity, the anxious desire to be epigrammatic 
in defiance of Minerva, the joy in the use of platitudes, 
are all there: only M. de Blowitz has heard of M. Prud- 
homme and been taught to avoid the excesses of his 


great model. He is an educated M. Prudhomme. 


FROCKS AND SO FORTH 


FEXHE light colours down for wear are almost too gay 

for our nipping, whimpering Spring. ‘They would 
have been more in keeping with the sweet season sung 
by Chaucer and the troubadours—if such glad weather 
ever were. Yet, on the whole, ‘tis a good and healthy 
sign, this variegated humour, and it will vastly improve 
the aspect of both drawing-room and street. We have 
had enough, and more than enough, of ‘art shades ’— 
enough and to spare of tints related to old ice-creams and 
vegetables grown ancient and fish-like. Still, there crops 
up a vicious craving for combinations of colours heretofore 
and with reason kept apart : notably for brown and grey 
—for grey and that eternal mauve (to use the old name). 
White, now no longer the exclusive property of brides and 
marriageable maids, is well to the fore in evening gowns : 
not Tilburnia alone is robed in white satin nowadays, but 
her mamma and her aunts go with her. The ‘ points’ of 
many a light costume are accentuating by sharp black 


notes distributed on much the same principle as patches 
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on the cheek. Green holds its own, although a rival has 
arisen in the semblance of a dainty kind of pink most like 
the innermost petals of a China rose. But the ‘ lime- 
blossom’ phase, as cruelly trying to the average complexion 
as that unlamented ‘ terra-cotta,’ is reappearing: though 
‘ Lovely Laura in her light-green dress’ should shun it as 
she would the dress-improver or an Ibsen play. Combina- 
tions with a quiet, delicate, old-world touch are grey-green 
shot with lavender and faint blue shot with dove colour. 
Rich, dull-surfaced fabries, such as bengaline and_ silk 
crépe, are largely used ; but they have not yet dethroned 
satin—at least, not for evening wear. In Paris there is 
rather a run on a new make of corduroy (chiefly in silver- 
grey) which has all the qualities of that irresistible mate- 
rial without its disadvantages of stiffness and weight. ‘The 
brocades are forestalling June, for many are veritable 
gardens of roses, almost barbaric in their opulence. One 
‘dream of flowerful closes’ rejoices in a mellow anarchy 
of golden and red rose-garlands on a ground like an 
August sunset. Another of soberer complexion is wrought 
with clusters of half blown damask buds and forget-me- 
nots wrought on black. And yet another, pearly-white 
besprigged with little posies, has a quaint prettiness, for 
all the world like that of an old tea-service. Woollen 
stuffs are mostly Quakerish, and range from drab to fawn, 
from pearl to iron-grey, and back again. The most 
pleasing are patternless, but one bright exception is a 
soft, cloudy-grey cloth ‘watered’ with a darker tone: 
the process seeming far more successful in the woollen 
than in silk. 

A plain but trim-looking walking-dress was of rifle- 
green cloth, relieved with leather-colour; the bodice 
opened over a double-breasted tan waistcoat with big 
buttons; the basque was ‘tabbed’ round and outlined 
with the lighter colour, a slender streak of which ran 
round the plain skirt at a little distance from the ground ; 
a jaunty tan felt hat with iridescent dark green wings 
made the ‘swabble’ distinguished. Another and a smarter 
frock, worn at a recent marrying, was of thick willow- 
green silk, the high-shouldered white silk sleeves being 
embroidered in green velvet with Louis xvi. knots ; the 
large buttons were of cut silver ; and the bonnet, of green 
lace straw, had green and white aigrettes powdered with 
diamond dust and an ornament of aqua-marine and pearl. 
It would be well if broidery-work as decoration could 
always be used with the same propriety as on a silken 
gown, puce of hue and severe in build, worn by a par- 
ticularly graceful person with black hair and a slightly 
Japanesque cast of beauty. The dress, of an admirable 
simplicity, fitted faultlessly from neck to feet, after the 
fearless old ‘ Princess’ fashion, and fastened behind ; one 
group of chrysanthemums, a few tones darker than the 
background, bold in design and strictly conventional in 
treatment, rose from the front hem in the centre, reach- 
ing well-nigh to the knee; another began on the left 
shoulder, and straggled downwards, partly across the 
bosom, half-way to the waist ; the sleeves, raised on the 
shoulders, were plain, and fitted close from elbow to 
wrist ; the broad black-lace hat was tricked with an im- 
mense butterfly of a puce bow. And, a propos of hats, 
surely the most urban-idyllic that could ever be is of dull 
white straw and ‘very fine and large.’ The front of the 
brim, scooped upwards in the middle to follow the arch 
of the face, somewhat brings to mind the Dolly Vardens 
of our youth, but is far more subtle and sophisticate. 
It (the brim) curls up brusquely behind towards a group 
of black ostrich tips; while further forward reclines an 
exquisite trail of great convolvuli most celestially blue. 
Tis as though its creator had gone to sleep in Paris and 
dreamed of Arcady. 
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The ideal dinner-gown must have an air of luxurious 
dignity. In one admired the other evening the over-dress 
of emerald velvet flaunted a ‘front’ of palest pink crépe, 
the draping of it not less than a miracle ; the velvet 
surcoat was gracefully coquillé, or cascaded in folds at 
either side, where it fell over the pink petticoat ; a broad 
and deep girdle (fit for Salammbd’s self)—-almost a corse- 
let, indeed—of golden passementerie, thick studded with 
emeralds, clasped in the under-dress to the figure. Re- 
mote from dignity, and of luxury abhorred, are the short, 
misshapen, flaunting, out-door coverings in which, howbeit 
there be really graceful things to be had, some fools of 
Nature delight to encase themselves. One of the best of 
the new mantles, a species of ‘ Watteau’ garment, hath 
a note of stately levity entirely irresistible. It is quite 
long, and it is built of Chantilly lace (Disraeli made one 


=? 


of his heroines wear a bridal veil thereof, and Chantilly 
lace is always black !) on a foundation of blue silk shot 
with apricot. The front and sides fit closely, but the back 
folds, pleated together between the shoulders (about six 
inches below the base of the tall Medici collar), fall in a 
winning wave to the ground. The sleeves are very ample 
from shoulder to elbow, and finish in a deep frill of lace 
from wrist almost to knuckles. The hat for this agreeable 
hybrid is of fine black filigree straw, narrow at the sides 
and salient in front, trimmed with ribbons and bibbons 
sympathetic with the silk. 

\ single sunshade does not make a summer: nor will 
a batch of perverted parasols determine a mode. Uglier 
were hever seen. They are of all colours arranged into 
blatant and glaring checks ; and this is obviously absurd, 
| 


for, insomuch as a round person fitteth not a square hole, 
neither can a square pattern be shown upon a rounded 
form. But the coloured umbrellas should be encouraged, 
for they are of a cheerful countenance. As for skirts, they 


are rapidly lengthening out at the back ; and this is as 


it should be. For if you are barred from Mrs. Charles 
Hancock’s pretty and sportsmanlike ‘muddy weather cos- 
tume,’ it is satisfactory to feel yourself returning to the 
peacock elegance of a skirt that can really be grasped and 
lifted out of dust and dirt. Just now it is neither the 
one thing nor the other. Our skirts are too short to hold 
up with any degree of nicety or comfort ; too long to 
dodge the filthy witness of the street. 13) all means let 
us welcome the mode of fifteen years ago: a mode that 
spoke with no uncertain voice of snowy petticoats and 


dapper boots. 


THE MERRY COMPANY 

Ww are met with a merry company at our elbows, and 

are bent upon putting Sorrow to shame. In this 
room shall be none but the gay and the glorious ; God 
send the others to the pit! Thought pulls at his brows, 
Care weeps like a jade; let the unhandsome couple go 
match out of doors, out of sight, out of hearing. There 
is no favour we would require of Fortune but to commend 


us to the jocund, to withold us from the sad. This sober 


melancholy is no divine contrivance but a manufacture of 


the Devil, wherewith he would have us mock our human 
composition. We make no terms with Sorrow at our board ; 
he turns in a rout at our menace, and we fall to scoffing 
at his flight. Time has not seen this craven in our 
midst since man issued his primeval challenge. Whatever 
changes pass before us we have ever the trick of laughter. 
Without though the street roar with noises or be silent 
with dread, silence nor uproar may trouble us here ; our 
merriment is secure, our joy isimmutable, we measure our 
delights with the measure of our lives. There be none 


here but have grinned through the feast since Time first 
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set them at the board; grief is a breath that fleets ere 
the features take note of it, a cough, an itch, a blink 
that hath no place in time. Despair has no home here ; 
from the flyte and the roar of this revelry trouble slinks 
away. To assume a melancholy visage were the surest 
discomfiture, for our clean wits fall upon it, white-hot, 
ere the expression be set; and the heavy lines turn for 
sheer shame into a mocking smile. Nay, there is none 
here but the roysterer, the free of heart, the quick of 
head, the heedless, the all-merry. To be wise, we say, 
is to be the fool of circumstance ; let the mind run only 
upon the latest chuckle of your neighbour. A dull dog, 
we say, is a rebuke unto his Maker. He hath bequeathed 
you a monstrously well-meaning gift, sirs ; pray guard Him 
from the knowledge of His failure. Is there an error in 
the type? As you are gentlemen, pardon this faulty 
architecture. ‘Two dispositions has He given you: the 
one unto mirth, the other unto morals. Are you mad that 
you halt between them? Life is to us all here a swift 
pageant of delights; one ensueth upon the other, grin 
upon grin, jape upon jape, laughter upon laughter, con- 
tent upon contentment, continuously rounding infinitely 
to the end. Yet our feast hath no end as it hath no be- 
ginning ; for they that were are no longer; and when we 
shall be not, others shall have our places. Against this 
solid defiance Death is but a poor antagonist, this vain 
browbeater, this uncomely visitant. He hath grown mad 
at his figures, and hath the thought, poor zany, to lap up 
the eternal. 

Upon us now and then in our rudest tempers breaks 
this Apparition. We hear the still small knock, and lo! 
the familiar spectre at the door, glancing with infinite 
quiet about the company. But he hath not errors for 
us; for our goodly fellowship is immortal, and his pre- 
sence is stale and intimate. He has endured upon us 
thus, this weak wreck of a mighty spirit, from the back 
of old Time; he has become a convivial fellow to us, 
so often do we see him in our cups. <A veteran mild- 
mannered acquaintance, he can work no harm upon us, for 
he taketh one by one, and as each goes another enters ; 
the place empties not: it fills and refills ; more ery for 
entrance at the windows. He hath no impression upon 
us; his jaws drop at our numbers; he winces from our 
vivacity ; he has set himself the maddest task. Yea, and 
we use him despitefully. If he enter, he too must be 
gay ; we will have none in our presence but is a jester. 
He is our familiar, our seneschal, our janitor, our meagre- 
visaged keeper, the associate of hoary age. He must 
come in to us with smiles for us, or we flout him. ‘To 
your work,’ we say, ‘old Satan!’ This Death has come 
to wear a face of the most grotesque importance ; he has 
taken his office seriously and with pride, and is grown 
most deadly solemn. He raps with hesitation, and stalks 
in with a religious air, forsooth, as on a mission from the 
preachers. ‘Come in,’ we shout, ‘come in and take your 
choice of us. Have no fears, old wry-face ; here is no 
squeamish but an impudent company.’ And when his 
business is done we put him to the door. We have no 
patience with this grey and serious spectre, with his grin 
sedate, with his mien austere, with his gait sanctimonious 
and exemplary. ‘ Out with him, we ery, ‘if he will not 
jibe’; and with one for his fellow he issues forth, a blank 
and moody ghost. ‘Is that old vulture-face gone out ?’ 
we call; ‘here’s to his body disparate from his soul!’ 
The dropping goblets clank; the table roars. The hours 
slip by, slip by ; we shall have him shortly if we pause. 
Swift flies the newest humour round and round ; the hot 
blood clamours in the veins; the spirit mounting from 
the fiery heart breaks out upon the tongue; the rafters 
echo—we are met at a feast, and old Death himself may 
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not stay us. One leans to another and whispers ; the jest 
flits lightly; Disdain is our only mother. There is no 
moment of awe at our board ; there is never a hush, never 
an hour but has wings. Is any mute? Let Death take him 
for the next ; he knows not the way of life. Quit, quit, 
an you have not the fashion of merriment ; ancient, staid, 
respectable Death were your fitter companion. Hark ! 
there is the uncertain step once more ; and there is the 
hesitant knock. ‘Enter! enter!’ we cry; and lo, the 
grisly creature in our midst again, spelling upon his lean 
fingers, with his silent eyes. Nodding, drinking, laughing, 
winking—out we go. 





SONGS BEFORE SUNRISE 


| OBERT CHAMBERS’S anthology—(The Songs of 


Scotland Prior to Burns, with the Tunes. Edinburgh: 
Chambers)—was published some thirty or more years ago. 
It has long been out of print, and one is very glad to have 
it even in the cheap and very tasteless reissue just pro- 
duced. Robert Chambers knew Scots subjects well, and 
Scots songs best of all. He was an eager yet careful in- 
guirer, and his taste was not unsound. Himself a curious 
survival—(for he was exactly the eighteenth-century man 
of letters: a type that lived on in Edinburgh long after 
it had vanished from elsewhere)—he was sceptical alike 
by habit and tradition: just as he strove to ascribe the 
bulk of the old ballads to one late hand, even so he tries 
to date his songs as exactly as possible. Thus, in respect 
of Yak your Auld Cloak aboot ye, we cannot ‘trace, he 
says, ‘the song further back than the 7ea-Table Miscellany 
of Ramsay, 1724, though possibly its quotation in Othello 
may ‘justify its being assigned to the sixteenth century.’ 
Now, the probability is that in one shape or other it had 
been a popular song for centuries; while The Wooing 
of Jenny and Jock, which Chambers admits to be ‘not later 


than the regency of Moray, has a distinctly mediaeval 


flavour. Again, his style is stilted, affected, and wooden 
au possible. To him a love-song is an ‘amatory elegy’ ; 
that Calvinism was unfavourable to poetry =‘ the genius 


of Presbyterianism was not in any way kindred to the 


Muse’ ; quarrels between man and wife are ‘ matrimonial 


altercations’ ; a girl with many lovers is ‘the subject of 


extensive competition among the other sex’; and so forth, 
and so forth—chosen specimens of Edinburgh English 
‘to equal which’ you would need to go raking in old-time 
Grub Street. Again, a glossary would have been useful. 
The sounding adjectives (as ‘cut-lugget, painch-lippet, 
steel-wamed, staincher-fitted’) that gall each other's kibes 
in The Auld Man's Mare’s Deid, the barbaric preparations 
(as ‘tarten and dragen and bracken,’ as ‘ powsoudie and 
drammack and croudie’) of Fy, Let us A’ to the Bridal, are 
Greek to the degenerate Scotsman of to-day. Also (and 
this is worst of all) the good Robert is far too ‘ genteel.’ 
He fits a comparatively modern poem to a well-known air, 
and adds that his frigid rubbish is offered in place of a 
certain ‘ song of old date and little refinement.’ But it is 
just this tune o' the antique world that we want and that 
we had a right to expect: we could have done with the 
want of refinement well enough. And in this regard there 
are sins of commission also, for Chambers was a Bowd- 
leriser of the most rabid and least reasonable type. Thus, 
in the last stave of My Jo Janel, the young lady asks for 
a horse, and is told to ‘pace upon her spinnin’ wheel.’ 
True, it is ‘ old and stiff, and the rest; but 
‘ Mak’ the best o’t that ye can, 
Janet, Janet, 
But like it never wale a man, 
My jo Janet.’ 
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This offends our puritan, so he simply repeats the refrain, 
and thus arrives at such a lame and impotent conciusion 
as Mater Grundeia might consider without the blush of 
discomfiture. Fortunately he soon found out that he was 
no poet; and, save where his sense of the Prunes and 
Prism and Propriety business came in, he did not tinker 
his finds as his predecessor did—his predecessor, Allan 
Ramsay, the arch-Goth of the famous (it should be in- 
famous) T'ea-Table Miscellany. Of Allan’s pranks let one 
miserable example (here repeated) suffice. He gives you 
the old song of The Yellow-Haired Laddie. There are 
only three verses, and this is how the thing goes: 

‘ The yellow-haired laddie sat on yon burn brae, 

Cries, Milk the ewes, lassie, let rane o’ them gae ; 

And aye she milked, and aye she sang, 


The yellow-haired laddie shall be my guidman.’ 


Here is Allan's idea of how it should have gone: 


‘In April, when primroses paint the sweet plain 
And summer approaching rejoiceth the swain, 
g 
The yellow-haired laddie would oftentime go 
To woods and deep glens where the hawthorn trees grow.’ 


Did not this wretch deserve that monumental stool of re- 
pentance (as it were) from which he glowers upon the 
wayfarer in Princes Street until this day? Truly, if he had 
not handled wigs a great deal better than he handled 


songs, Edina had never counted him one of her prosper- 


ous citizens. Chambers has the sense to see that Allan 
was a common criminal, but he does not visit him with the 
condemnation he ought. 

All deductions made, his book remains a good one. 
There is much gold and little dross, and the few brief 
notes are in general pointed and useful. Nearly all the 
songs are anonymous: many may be the work of women, 
Thus, in Gilde roy: 

‘Gif Gilderoy had done amiss 
He micht have banished been ; 
Ah, what sair cruelty is this 


To hang such handsome men! 


Now, Gilderoy was one of the most notorious rascals that 
ever lived. The delightfully cautious and conditional ad- 
mission in the first line seems ‘ pure womanly’; while to 
none but the female human mind could the suggested 
‘stay of execution’ on account of personal comeliness 
have ever occurred. In an older version of this person's 
end ‘tis noted that ‘They hangit him upon a-hie, And he 
wage'd in the air’; but that is obviously how it struck a 
contemporary of the (then) unfeminine sex. O An ye 
Were Dead. Guidman, and The Brisk Young Lad—the last 
an excellent song—are both the work of what our grand- 
sires (including Sir Walter) were wont to deseribe «as 
‘females’; but none but a man would put forth the 
mock pathos of O Gin my Wife wad Drink Hooly and 
Fairly, nor remind all them with refractory spouses what 
fate befell his own: 

‘She mind’t na when I forbade her, 

She mind’t na when I forbade her. 

I took a rung and IT claw‘d her, 

And a braw, guid bairn was she.’ 

At the best the authorship is but guess-work. One is 
apt to forget that it is only in choice communities, and in- 
deed in modern times, that the author is a person of posi- 
tion. Like Jean Glover, whom Burns met ‘ wandering 
through the country with a sleight-of-hand blackguard,’ 
yet whose Ower the Muir Amang the Heather is touched with 
true romantic feeling, he was a person of shady reputa- 
tion, living where and how he could and dying neglected 
and ‘ unbeknown ’—like Mrs. Gamp’s twain offspring in the 
bedstead. Chambers cites the humourous songs in proof 
of the fund of joviality that existed under the sombre 
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exterior of old Scots life ; but the mirth is usually some- 
what desperate. In the near background there is always 
the shadow of severe physical discomfort. ‘O I’m wat, wat, 
O I’m wat and weary,’ sighs the girl in dye Wauhin’, O ; 
again, the heroine of Andro and his Cully Gun laments 
that, her cash being gone ‘ Before that I had quench’d 
my drouth, and credit a manifest impossibility, yet (natur- 
ally enough) ‘laith was I to pawn my shoon’; Rattlin’, 
toarin’ Willie must apparently sell his fiddle or ever 
he can buy aught else; the bride in Woo'd and Married 
and A’ (she ‘cam oot o’ the byre,’ by the way, ‘and O 
as she dichted her cheeks’ !) laments that though she is 
to be married that very night she has neither blankets 
nor sheets, and ‘ Na searce a coverlet too’; the milk- 
maid in The Yellonw-Haired Laddie complains that ‘ the 
weather is cauld, and my claithing is thin’; whilst the 
central fact in The Mucking 0’ Geordie’s Byre has ‘ garred ’ 
a young woman to ‘ weet my cheeks, and greet wi’ baith 
my een.’ There is no getting over the grim and bitter 
poverty of old Scots life, and its singers must have been 
the poorest of the poor. With never enough to drink, 
often too little to eat, not seldom too little wear for 
the bitter weather—theirs is the very Muse of penury. 
Of purely bacchanalian ditties there is no great number 
(a fatuous chorus makes one at least sufficiently amusing : 
‘Todlin hame, todlin hame, As roond as a neep come 
todlin hame’) ; and once or twice, as in Robin Redbreast’s 
Testament, there is a dainty, fairy touch about the poetry. 
Chambers would admit no ballads, and that is well enough ; 
but one could have wished that here or elsewhere one 
had a collection of such ‘ traditionals’ as 
‘O Pearlin’ Jean, O Pearlin’ Jean, 
She haunts the hoose, she haunts the green, 
And glowers on us a’ wi’ her wil’-cat een.’ 

After all, the principal effect of the book is to convince 
you more profoundly than ever of the greatness of the 
work of Burns. Not merely did he make us songs far 
better than the old: he caught the note of good that 
thrilled in an imperfect rhyme, and made it perfect music. 
He touched the whole body of Scots poetry to finer issues 
than any before. It went forth and conquered the Eng- 
lish-speaking world, yet lost no jot nor tittle of its pecu- 
liar and inherent nationality. And so, compared to his 


songs, the best of the older ones comes off ineffectual. 


THE CHINESE IN AUSTRALIA 

ry oe Chureh of England prays that the Lords of the 

Council may be endued with grace, wisdom, and 
understanding. In the case of Musgrove v. Chun Leong Toy 
(Times newspaper, March 19) the Lords of the Judicial 
Committee have exercised their wisdom by founding their 
decision on a statute of the Parliament of Victoria, and, 
avoiding the temptation to bestow the graces of their 
rhetoric or the acuteness of their understanding upon the 
larger constitutional questions discussed in the Supreme 
Court of the colony, they have reversed the decision 
of that Court without laying down any general proposi- 
tion as to the right of the Crown, or of the Governor of a 
colony as representing the Crown, to exclude aliens from 
British territory governed by the common law. It was 
enough for them that they could find in the Victorian 
statute-book a justification for the refusal of the Collector 
of Customs to let Chun Teong Toy land even on paying the 
statutory tax of £10 levied on every Chinese immigrant. 
The statute imposed a penalty on any vessel bringing 
more than a certain number of immigrants in proportion 
to her tonnage ; that number was admitted to have been 
exceeded in the present case; and the Judicial Com- 
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mittee hold that the Victorian Legislature cannot have 
intended to leave the emigrants entitled to land while it 
punished the shipowner for conveying them. The object 
was ‘to prevent the introduction into the colony by means 
of one vessel of more than the limited number permitted, 
and not to license it on payment of a penalty.’ Conse- 
quently the Collector of Customs did only his duty in 
obedience to the true meaning of the express legislation 
of the colony. It was not, and could not in any municipal 
court of justice be, disputed that the Legislature of Vic- 
toria had power to impose on the Janding of Chinamen 
not only the condition of paying £10 per head but that 
of coming in a limited number by any one vessel. The 
Judicial Committee being{satisfied that such was the effect 
of the enactments in question taken as a whole, there was 
no room left for discussing the general executive powers 
of the Colonial or Imperial Government as to the exclusion 
of foreigners. 

At the conclusion of the judgment, however, a rather 
curious opinion is indicated. Subject to any correction 
which may be given by the authentic text, 1 understand 
their Lordships to say that it is not necessary to decide, 
and they have not considered, what may be the power of 
the Crown to refuse admission to aliens, or how far that 
power is exercisable by a colonial Governor in general or 
under the particular constitution of Victoria; but that 
they think an alien excluded from any part of the Queen’s 
dominions by the local executive authority is at all events 
not entitled to raise questions of this kind by an action 
in the local courts or in England. This is a very difficult 
doctrine to understand. Suppose that regulations like 
those which in fact were made by the Legislature of 
Victoria had been made by a merely executive act of the 
Governor, purporting to be in exercise of the general 
prerogative of the Crown. How could their validity as 
against Chinese immigrants have been tested except by 
Chun Teong Toy or some other excluded Chinaman bring- 
ing an action? Certainly not by diplomatic discussion, for 
the rights of sovereign States as between themselves do 
not depend on their municipal common law or legislation : 
a principle which we admitted perhaps too unguardedly in 
the Alabama case. It is allowed that as matter of strict 
right any State may impose restrictions on the admission 
of aliens, or even exclude them altogether, provided that 
its action is not merely capricious. One would like, in- 
deed, to know what the Italian Government would say if 
Brazil or the Argentine Republic were to copy the legis- 
lation of Victoria for the protection of its native labour 
against Italian settlers, or if the French Government began 
to levy a poll-tax of 250 franes on every Italian mason 
landing at Marseilles. But publicists appear to have no 
doubt that the right exists as I have stated. 

Again, if an alien is prevented by executive authority 
from landing on British soil, the prohibition must be either 
rightful or wrongful. If we say it is rightful, we decide 
the main question in favour of the alleged prerogative of 
the Crown, as a matter not merely of international but of 
domestic law. If we say it is wrongful, how can we dis- 
able the alien from having his remedy ? Can we say that 
he has no rights until he has been accepted as a sojourner? 
This will hardly serve, for he is within the Queen's pro- 
tection as soon as the ship that carries him enters our 
territorial waters, and he might undoubtedly have his 
remedy in our courts for wrongs done to him within the 
limit of those waters. For the same reason, the exclu- 
sion could not be justified as an ‘act of State.” A right 
which cannot be enforced by action is not a thing un- 
known to the law of England; but it is an abnormal 
thing, and almost always due to some peculiar operation 
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of an Act of Parliament. I can see no ground of prin- 
ciple or authority for holding it possible that in this case 
the Customs officer, for example, might justify refusing 
to obey his orders on the ground that they were such as 
the Crown had no power to give, and yet, if he did obey 


them, the person really injured—namely, the excluded 





foreigner—would have no remedy. 

One is almost driven to surmise that the Judicial Com- 
mittee must have really made up their minds that the 
Crown does possess by the common law the right to 
exclude aliens from the realm, or at any rate to refuse 
them admission ; and that the somewhat obscure form in 
which the final paragraph of the judgment is reported was 
only a way of saying that, as it was not necessary in their 
view to decide the point, they did not think fit to give 
their reasons at large. It must be allowed that this course, 
however disappointing to constitutional lawyers, was a 


thoroughly discreet one. Freperick Po.iock. 





THE RAILWAYS OF MEXICO 
UR stake in the railways of Mexico is very consider- 
able: for British investors do more than entirely 
own the so-called Mexican Railway Company ; they have 
also within the past few years acquired a large if not a 
controlling interest in the two great lines between Mexico 
and the United States—the Mexican Central and the 
Mexican National—while they have furnished the funds 
of several others, including the Mexican Southern. The 
magnitude of these interests therefore invests with special 
importance the opening of the Interoceanic line, which is 
designed to run from the city of Mexico to Acapulco on 
the Pacific, and also from the former point to Vera Cruz 
on the Gulf of Mexico, the latter portion being indeed 
within an ace of completion. It will thus be in direct 
competition with the Mexican Railway—the pioneer of 
railway enterprise in Mexico—which also runs from Vera 
Cruz to the capital. The two undertakings, however, 
differ greatly in many important respects. In the first 
place the Mexican Railway is much the shorter route, for 
it makes a direct attack upon the mountains that have 
to be scaled before the capital is reached, wherefore 
there are some of the severest gradients in the world in 
the total length of 293 miles. On the other hand, the 
Interoceanic makes a bend to avoid these difficulties, and 
thus is lengthened out to 340 miles. Again, the older 
road was built when railroad construction was much more 
costly than now ; and this, together with the larger amount 
of ‘plunder’ secured by those who were entrusted with its 
finances, has swollen the capital account until it is more 
than twice as large as that of the new rival company, 
which is narrow-gauged, and has been built under more 
favourable conditions. 

It is evident, therefore, that between two such lines 
there will be keen fighting, for the new road will make 
lower rates to secure traffic which the older company will 
not resign without a struggle. For some time the ‘ bears’ 
have been gloating over this prospect, and their sales have 
steadily depressed the prices of Mexican Railway stocks, 
already rendered weak by the fall in silver—which of 
course reduces the profits of a British company whose re- 
venue is paid in that metal —and by the blow which they, 
in common with the prices of all speculative securities, re- 
ceived in the Baring crisis. Hence the Ordinary stock, 
which sold at 66 at one time last year, is not now worth 
much more than 40, The question is whether it is likely 
to go materially lower or ‘bed-rock’ has been reached. 


Judged by the past, anything is possible. For years 
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the company’s Ordinary and Preference stocks stank in 
neglect, for the public would purchase at nothing but 
nominal prices securities which seemed to have no future. 
Then industrial activity in Mexico awoke, and the new 
railway construction which took place gave the Mexican 
Railway for several years an immense volume of very 
profitable traffic. Upon the Ordinary stock, which had 
been regarded as almost worthless, dividends began to be 
paid, and for 1882 the holders received no less than 57 
per cent., the result being a rocket-like flight of the 
market price to nearly 150. The succeeding year was 
also a period of much prosperity, but in 1884 the com- 
pany slipped back again into the slough of despond. The 
carriage of railway construction material ceased, and at 
the same time the new lines, which had pushed so much 
traffic, began to compete against the Mexican Railway. 
As a result, even the First Preference shareholders had 
to be content with only part of their interest in 1885 and 
1886; and hence, with the Second Preference interest un- 
paid, it is not surprising that the Ordinary stock dropped 
down to 25: a fall from the highest point of nearly 125 
per cent. Since then there has been a fairly steady im- 
provement in the company’s position, but now all this and 
much more seems likely to be lost: though it will not do 
to prophesy too definitely of such a ‘ wild-cat’ association. 
All that we care to affirm is that probably the local traffic 
of the lines will go on steadily developing, and that silver 
is more likely to rise than to fall in price. The more dis- 
tant future may be in fact more satisfactory than the 
shareholders are perhaps inclined to think ; and although 
a bad time has to be met and passed, it must be re- 
membered that the company has a big reserve fund in the 
£150,000 which forms the unexpended balance of the 
subvention redemption money. 

But although the Mexican Railway Company’s stocks 
attract the most attention, they are really of less im- 
portance to British investors than those of several other 
Mexican undertakings. For instance, the Mexican Cen- 
tral, the capital of which is now mainly held in this 
country, occupies a fine geographical position, and the 
shareholders, we think, have every reason to regard the 
future with confidence. As an investment its securities 
are worth attention—the shares, for example, although 
much lower in price, being probably a better lock-up 
than the Ordinary stock of the Mexican Railway. The 
Mexican National is in a less satisfactory position, for 
the company is only now beginning to recover from the 
financial difficulties that so long prevented its comple- 
tion. Like the Central, however, it has good prospects, 
for it traverses a region susceptible of immense develop- 
ment ; and, moreover, the commercial relations between 
the United States and Mexico are almost certain to be 
gradually drawn closer, with the natural effect of benefit- 
ing both of the trunk lines which unite the two countries. 
Some other Mexican railways, including the Mexican 
Southern, now under construction, may also attract 
attention in the future. Indeed, with a continuance 
of settled government Mexico will almost certainly 
prove a large and profitable field for the investment of 
British capital. But investors will have to be aware of 
the promoters. Recently one or two doubtful concerns 
connected with Mexico have been floated, including the 
South American and Mexican ‘Trust Company, which was, 


as the City said, a mere relief fund for the benefit of 


Messrs. Murrieta and Company, the big South American 
finance house now happily placed in a sound position by 
its conversion into a joint-stock company. The investor 
must not, however, look here for that ideal world where 
the promoters shall no longer lie in wait for the unwary. 
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PESSIMISM 


A * the sound of the sea breaking upon a rocky coast 

ya At midnight, when the winds are up and the clouds fly 
Terrible, rushing headlong on athwart the sky, 

Far as eye can track them, a wild and tumultuous host, 


So comes to me the sound of the surge of existence 
In the deep hours of the night of my soul’s sorrow. 
I see with wan eyes the clouds rushing by, and the morrow 


Shall bring no respite from griet’s ever-gnawing persistence. 


For what I have lost I have lost, and [ know that I never shall 
find it, 
Cruel and unreturning are the cold and unshaken dead. 
My grief is mine own, and, unheeding of me, on my head 
Still beats the storm and the wind ever driving behind it. 


Thou, sitting here beside me, listening on the sad shore, 
Seem’st to hear voices come to thee out of the night. 
Dost thou see aught in the storm and the swift clouds’ flight ? 
Is it eyes or a form thou shalt see, alas ! no more ? 


It shall not come back to thee ever. "Tis a wraith from the sea, 
storm-born, 
Tossed up from the tumbling waters broken on the shore ; 
And the voices thou hearest are but the wind and the wave’s 
roar, 
Speaking aught to none but thyself who mournest of love 
forlorn. 


And thou who beatest thy breast and, mouthing, stridest along, 
Wailing, bemoaning thy fate, and lifting thy hands to the 
skies, 
Crying Woe’s me! and Alas! and suspiring deep-drawn 
sighs, 


What dost thou here, poor and mad? Shall the weak seek help 


from the strong ? 


And thou, with upturned eyes and arms on thy breast still 
crossed, 
As thou standest in patience that hopes in the pitiless storm, 
Will the holy sign thou makest then make the dead heart 
warm, 
Or the prayer in thine eyes bring back to thee aught thou hast 
lost ? 


Only black night and winds in an ever storm-racked sky, 
And the sound of the pounding of billows on the shore ; 
On through the night that dreary and monotone roar, 

As on in the night to the night the night goes by ! 

James Davis. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


PENNELL J. HERKOMER 
(To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
Chelsea, 25th March 1891 

S1R,—Now that Mr. Pennell has publicly raised the question 
of the nature of the prints which Professor Herkomer’s pub- 
lishers are selling as etchings by Professor Herkomer, it will 
be curious to watch the conduct of the several parties con- 
cerned. Will the connoisseur who has bought prints from 
process-blocks of pen-drawings as etchings ask for his money 
back? or will he prefer to remain ridiculous and dignified, 
duped but—in his own domestic circle—still a connoisseur ? 
Will the respectable picture-dealers and booksellers of the 
West-end acknowledge that they cannot tell the difference be- 
tween etchings and process prints, and offer to take back 
goods which they have sold under a false impression as to their 
nature? Will the publishers plead that they did not know the 
nature of the illustrations they have issued ? or will they roundly 
assert that it is commercially defensible to describe as etchings 
prints from process-blocks of pen-drawings? This is their 
better course. The public does not much want to be bothered 
with fine distinctions. [Some weeks ago a new illustrated paper 
was brought out, edited, as to the illustrations, by an art-critic 
and heralded with a flourish of trumpets as to the unique and 
artistic and novel character of its illustrations. The central 













illustration in the first number of Black and White was a bad 
print from a second-hand block, which had once been an ad- 
mirable wood-cut by Baude, but which had been published in Ze 
Monde tllustré on the 15th of August 1885! It was the portrait 
of Rembrandt’s mother. No one said a word.] Further, will 
Professor Herkomer repudiate his publishers, and say that he 
has not read the announcements, nor heard that the illustrations 
have been described as etchings by Professor Herkomer ? 

Itis true that it is not easy for any one not a specialist to 
detect in every case the difference between etchings and photo- 
etchings. This makes fraud in these matters commercially 
all the more criminal. We have seen that the critics have 
not as a body stepped in to detect and expose this book and 
protect the public, which they should—at least in purely com- 
mercial matters—be qualified to advise. I happened to see to- 
day a notice in Ze Daily News of Mr. Herkomer’s book. The 
illustrations were described as etchings. Why does the editor 
of The Daily News employ as an art-critic a person who fails 
to discover things which are of the essence of his business, and 
to protect his readers at least from commercial, if he cannot 
from artistic, frauds ? 

It seems to me that this is a question on which the Royal 
Society of Painter-Etchers might well, as the proper represen- 
tative body in questions affecting the interests and the credit 
of etchers in this country, publish an official protest, and that 
the Royal Academy should call upon Professor Herkomer to 
show cause why he should not resign his membership of an 
institution which should be, commercially, above reproach.— 
I am, etc., WALTER SICKERT, R.S.P.E. 


[To the Editor of 7ie National Observer | 


Autun, France, 21st March 1891 

S1R,—As my name is mentioned in your issue of 14th March 
(pp. 432, 433),1 beg you to insert a few lines. Mr. Pennell, in 
his work on pen-drawing, had spoken of that art as likely to 
supersede etching. To this I answered that when pen-drawings 
were reproduced as e/chings—that is, bitten into copperplates— 
they acquired, no doubt, some of the qualities of etchings, and 
became in fact etched plates ; but that so long as pen-drawing 
was kept to its own qualities, without annexing those of another 
art, it could not supersede etching. I have not time to enter 
minutely into the question of the kind of biting employed, and 
general readers never follow technical details. I can only say 
that when Amand-Durand wished to imitate an etching he used 
to proceed by bitings and re-bitings exactly as etchers do. If 
he desired to imitate a pen-drawing he bit more flatly. Amand- 
Durand’s imitations of Rembrandt’s etchings are themselves 
etchings. The case is something like that of natural and arti- 
ficial ultramarine. Guimet’s ultramarine is real ultramarine 
but it is produced artificially ; so an Amand-Durand plate is a 
real etching, yet it is at the same time an imitation of etching. 
With regard to the morality of the employment of terms, I need 
scarcely say that it is always wrong to use terms deceptively, 
even though they may be literally true in themselves ; and, 
as Mr. Pennell has kindly observed, we should never call a 
process-plate an etching if it were published in Zhe Port- 
folio. Unfortunately, almost the whole nomenclature of the 
reproductive processes is false and inaccurate, and I have been 
asked by several different people interested in these matters to 
invent a word to designate these new imitative plates. 1 hit at 
last upon the word heferog/yph, which may be a convenience to 
critics, who may say, if they like, ‘This plate is not an original 
etching—it is a heferoglyph’ ; but printsellers would never em- 
ploy it, as it would seem to cast a sort of stigma on what they 
sold, and this would be the case with any word whatever that 
established a trenchant distinction between the imitation and 
the thing imitated. One hardly knows whether to regret the 
invention of all these processes or not. Draughtsmen are glad 
of them ; they have certainly given a great stimulus to pen- 
drawing, and painters tell me that on the whole they prefer 
them to manual engraving for the reproduction of pictures, 
because photography copies drawing accurately ; but, on the 
other hand, the original etcher may well dislike processes that 
come near enough to deceive, and which are a perpetual temp- 
tation to fraud. From a critical point of view one might rejoice 
in the invention of processes which place a vast amount of 
material within our reach; but, on the other hand, the fine 
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guality of the original drawing or engraving is never entirely 
preserved, and the flood of really bad reproductions is so over- 
whelming that they are enough to drown whatever artistic 
sensibilities of a truly delicate order may exist in the public 
mind.—I am, etc., P, G. HAMERTON. 


CLAN TARTANS 
[To the Editor of The National Observer] 


Coombe Hill Farm, 23d March 1891 

SiIR,—In your observations on my letter in your issue of 21st 
March you say: ‘No doubt Highland tartan is admirable cloth; 
but a coat that had gone through a campaign, and one hundred 
and thirty years afterwards retained so much of its original 
lustre as to be fit for adornment of a Highland gentleman on 
Sunday, suggests something uncanny.’ You also suggest that 
the major’s buttons, not tartan, had been in the Montrose wars. 
The context is, 1 think, against this. As to tartan coats lasting 
one hundred and thirty years, 1 saw more than one complete 
costume older than that at the Stuart Exhibition in London 
quite fit for Sunday wear should any one care to don the same! 
So much for that point. 

Now for the late Campbell of Islay. When he was first 
tartaned he was sent with the piper to the tailor’s: that is 
all. Neither the tailor nor the piper informed the family what 
Campbell tartan was. Campbell in a letter to me simply says 
that this piper—a Campbell—chose what he has worn as a 
tartan or stuck to ever since. But Campbell’s father and all 
his kith and kin wore the same sett. The piper went simply to 
see that young Campbell got the proper sett from the tailor. 

As to setts, there is only one Clan Campbell sett. Various 
families and branches have distinguishing lines through the 
common sett: that is all. In these remarks regarding the 
common Clan Campbell sett I except the Breadalbanes, who 
had a sett and have a sett of their own.—I am, etc., 

ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL. 


[Vote.—Mrs. Grant, as quoted by Lord Archibald, does not 
say that the major’s coat was worn in Montrose’s wars, but that 
his silver buttons were. But this correspondence must cease. | 


‘BABBLE OF GREEN FIELDS’ 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 


London, 16th March 1891 

S1R,—As your acrimonious notice of my recently published 
work, /d/e Hours with Nature, contains one or two inaccura- 
cies I trust you will allow me to correct them. In the opening 
passages I am represented to be a ‘follower ’—‘ incomparably 
the very worst ’—of Richard Jefferies. Now to this I object. 
My earliest work was published long before Jefferies was ever 
heard of ; and what is more, I have yet to learn that he had 
any pretensions to a scéenfific study of Nature, or that any 
one of his works has sought to elucidate unsolved natural 
phenomena. Now, my labours for the past twelve years have 
been the scientific study of bird-life: what the results are 
worth I must leave others to decide ; but those labours include 
the lion’s share of the popular matter in a History of British 
Birds and a work dealing with the evolution of birds. I also 
claim for my books that they deal strictly with orthodox orni- 
thology, and that in seeking for my materials and during the 
course of my investigations I have wandered into realms as yet 
but little trod by scientific ornithologists—-the mental attributes 
of birds, the nidification of birds, migration, geographical dis- 
tribution, moulting, economic value, etc. etc. My one grand 
mistake—so far as a few stay-at-home professors are concerned 
—is that I have chosen to give the results of my studies to the 
world in simple language, discarding the usual dressing of hard 
names. But my object has been to popularise ornithology ; 
and certainly I have some little reason to feel proud of the 
success of my efforts. And here let me add that for the past 
fourteen years a kind public has shown sufficient appreciation 
of my ornithological trifles to encourage me from time to time 
to publish them. Moreover, I shall, 1 am afraid, continue to 
do so in spite of the irresponsible ravings of your silly re- 
viewer, who only makes himself ridiculous in his vain efforts 
to pierce my rhinoceros hide by such very puny weapons as 
Scotch sarcasms and north-country satire, and effectively suc- 
ceeds in his attempted masquerade of the fox in the fable, 
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grinning below the bunch of grapes. It is to be deplored 
that such a mightily-named organ as Zhe National Observer— 
only Zhe ‘ Scots’ Observer once—has nothing better to ‘observe’ 
than the misspellings—‘many and variegated ’—(your reviewer 
is challenged to produce them)—bad grammar, and worse 
‘would-be philosophical pathos’ of so utterly bad a ‘Babbler’! 
Sir, you are but a suckling, and yet in leading-strings ; ex- 
perience may teach you, as it has long ago taught others 
(in the Queen’s Bench and elsewhere) that playing the cats- 
paw for such weevil-eaten chestnuts as envy and malice is 
apt to lower the standard of a journal which if it wants to 
succeed and win public confidence should study above all 
other things fair dealing and impartial criticism. Of honest 
criticism I am neither afraid or ashamed ; but when it sinks 
to the degraded depths of anonymous spite and malice I must 
protest in strongest terms against it, and place on. record my 
unmitigated contempt and disgust for such ‘ moonlight’ prac- 
tices. Mark the word ‘anonymous.’ If a reviewer be so 
vulgar-mouthed as to be unable to write without employing 


’ *blessed, ‘streaky bacon, 


such expressions as ‘damnable, 
‘twaddle,’ and ‘lingo’ (to select a few of the most choice), | 
contend that it is only fair that the author attacked, and the 
public too, may be rendered familiar with his personality, so 
that his utterances may be credited with their just weight and 
importance and no more. Already have I sought to unmask 
these literary moonlighters in the High Court of Justice (Diz10n 
v. ‘Land and Water’ and Another, 1890); but the glorious 
uncertainties of the law, though punishing the catspaws, 
allowed the monkeys to escape and, it appears, renew their 
chatterings. Your reviewer is kind enough to credit me with 
being ‘ shielded with triple brass against criticism.’ But neither 
brass nor any other metal is required, paste-board being more 
than sufficient to guard my carcase from such babbling, mean- 
ingless shafts as these.—I am, etc., CHARLES DIXON. 


[ Note.—Mr. Dixon advances nothing to induce the alteration 
of a syllable of our review. If he is too proud to admit his 
misspellings it is no wonder that he denies the rest. ] 


REVIEWS 
THE ROYAL ART 


Kant’s ‘ Principles of Politics’ Edited and Translated by 
W. HASTIE. Edinburgh: Clark. 

The Truth About Democracy. By‘ B. London: Leadenhall 
Press. 

Every man of understanding, says an apocryphal writer, 
knoweth Wisdom, and will give praise to him that findeth her. 
But appreciation, even of Wisdom, may be overdone. Here, 
for example, to a text of some seventy pages of political theory 
are prefixed orty in eulogy of Immanuel Kant. The German 
philosopher was the sceptred sovereign of the world of thought. 
In his first or scientific period he invented the Nebular Theory, 
the Darwinian Hypothesis, and most other hypotheses worth 
mentioning. In his second, or speculative, he was the philo- 
sophical culmination of the eighteenth century. But the real 
crown of his endeavour, its ‘ positive complement,’ its ‘ con- 
structive consummation,’ its ‘harmonious synthesis in a higher 
unity,’ was still to be grasped. And all these portentous phrases 
are to tell us how he grasped it—‘ without performing any arti- 
ficial intellectual somersault.’, He marched in the most natural 
manner from science and theoretical criticism into the moral 
world as the living realm of practice. Once there, he occupied 
himself with ‘the royal art’—with ‘man writ large’—and gave 
us the second part of Zhe Philosophy of Law. 

To-day, Mr. Hastie is convinced, in face of the manifold 
weaknesses and dangers which menace our social system, while 
political speculation is bankrupt and the democracy is rushing 
after false ideals, our chief need is for clear thinking. Politics 
must be systematised. The cry must be ‘Back to Kant !’— 
back from the confused, selfish welter of the present to ‘the 
fountain-head of all sound theory since the French Revolution.’ 
It is unfortunate, under the circumstances, that Kant’s con- 
tributions to political philosophy should have been, if not un- 
intelligible, at least persistently misunderstood. The essays of 
the present collection, intended as a more popular exposition 
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of the doctrine of public right, are lucid and simple in style. 
Kant has laid aside the panoply of philosophical phrase, and 
his thoughts move easily in ‘ the lighter vesture of the common 
speech.’ Yet, as Fichte puts it, he is still a sealed book; and 
what he has been supposed to teach is exactly what he in- 
tended to eradicate. 

Mr. Hastie would have us take his master simply as what 
Peacock called a Perfectibilian. ‘The largest, most pregnant, 
and most valuable thought in his philosophy’ is that ‘the 
cosmic evolution of Nature is continued in the historic develop- 
ment of Humanity and completed in the moral perfection of the 
Individual.’ Now, towards the end of his life Kant, it is true, 
fell a victim in some degree to the absurdities of Rousseau, to 
which he added an optimism peculiarly his own. He formu- 
lated what he calls a doctrine of right, and he based thereon 
his political philosophy. He attached politics to right and 
right to morals. From so unnatural a conjunction but one 
result could follow. Kant became even as Mr. Harrison; and 
‘twas thought no insult to style him ‘a universal philosopher of 
humanity. The State on his principles becomes the Objective 
Organ of Morality. His highest political good is perpetual 
peace, realised in that noxious thing a federation of the world, 
‘within which all other human goods—Sociality, Religion, 
Art, Science—come to perfect flower and fruit, and (he does 
not add) to perfect rottenness and decay. The ‘ generous 
spirit of modern Liberalism,’ and the ‘ political science of all 
the centuries, which Janet and Mr. Hastie find condensed in 
the American Declaration of Independence and the French 
Declaration of the Rights of Man, were expressed by Immanuel 
Kant. In other words, he was infected by sentimentalism, the 
curse of his generation—and ours. But in the interpretation 
of Kant you must always allow for the personal equation. Mr. 
Hastie thinks him a Liberal; because Mr. Hastie is more than 
half a Liberal himself. The Principles may, after all, be read 
for a man’s self ; and but little of the sugary, disastrous jargon 
of philanthropy shall be remarked. Kant will have no paradise 
for all and sundry : no brotherhood with the base and foolish. 
He cannot away with the sleazy formula of the Benthamite. 
It is none too clear to him that the greatest happiness of the 
commonalty is worth attaining. Moreover, he has none of the 
impatiency of subordination which is the mark of the Whig. 
‘All resistance of the Sovereign Legislative Power, he says, 
‘every kind of instigation to bring the discontent of the sub- 
jects into active form, and rebellion or insurrection of every 
degree and kind, constitute the highest and most punishable 
crimes in the commonwealth.’ 

The argument of the treatise, which of course is teleological, 
is amusingly inconsistent with such stuff as world-federations 
and perpetual peace. Man is created quarrelsome ; therefore 
to quarrel is for the good of mankind. The well-known fourth 
proposition is the key-note to the book. The antagonism of 
men in society, their ws#soctal sociability, is their means to de- 
velopment ; and its regulation by law is civilisation. The 
principles of political right are three: (1) Liberty (as a man, 
I should be free from the interference of my fellows ; no one 
has a right to compel me to be happy); (2) Equality (as 
a subject, before the law: which is quite compatible with an 
inequality in possessions and rights) ; (3) ‘ Self-dependency ’ 
(as a citizen, I should havea vote). Mr. Hastie (p. xxxii.) says 
that Kant was the one thinker who completely understood the 
purpose of the whole progressive movement in the eighteenth 
century. However that may be, one thing is certain: his 
ideal was a transcription from the now utterly discredited 
British Constitution. 

The third essay deals with international affairs. It contains 
a curious prophecy of a time when the decision of the question 
of war shall fall to the people. In those days ‘ neither will the 
desire of aggrandisement nor mere verbal injuries be likely to 
induce them to put themselves in danger of personal privations 
and want, by inflicting upon themselves the calamities of 
war. Not to mention other history that is coming, Kant did 
not (like Talleyrand) foresee the partition of Africa. But in fact 
the taint of sentimentalism had destroyed his judgment. He 
mentions with reprobation the three cardinal maxims of policy 
in foreign affairs : Fac et excusa; St fecisti, nega; Divide et 
impera. The last thing in the collection is a draft for a treaty 
of perpetual peace, with articles preliminary and definitive. 
It was written, very appropriately, in 1795; and the young 
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Kaiser probably has its provisions by heart. On the whole the 
translation, though as heavy as all translations of Kant must be, 
is well done ; and the book, were it not for the length of the 
introduction, is admirably arranged. The words used are some- 
thing recondite. A chiliasm (p. 21) sounds less like a measure 
of time than (say) a revolution in South America. The text 
is not, perhaps, so illuminating as Mr. Hastie would have us 
believe, but it is at all events short : and it should be read. 

There is all a hundred years between it and the smart little 
pamphlet which ‘ B.’ has just launched against the principles of 
1789. Kant is axiomatic,’vague, academical ; and his writings 
are really more remote from us than those of Thucydides. The 
pseudonymous author of The Truth About Democracy is full of 
actuality. Gifted with the fine careless style which is natural 
to the Briton, he shows himself at times possessed of real power. 
He has a vein of masculine scorn which calls to mind the best 
parts of Liberty, Equality,and Fraternity. The theory and the 
expediency of democracy, the vices of the present system, and a 
forecast of the future, are the subjects of the four papers which 
make up ‘the book. The conditions which modern political 
usage imposes on the conduct of public life and on the charac- 
ter and action of the men who control it are unsparingly con- 
demned. Government should be permanent and stable. It is 
our practice to make at least once in every six years a violent 
and fundamental alteration in the whole character and person- 
nel of our administration. The ‘acrobatic feat’ of self-govern- 
ment is dismissed as absurd. No people ‘ever has, ever can, 
or ever will be found in so impossible an attitude.’ The fre- 
quent interference and advice which is the real function of the 
people in so-called democratic countries is a pernicious custom 
which must be discontinued ; and, in fine, the existing system 
of Parliamentary control is a ludicrous and lamentable failure. 
Government must be based on expediency ; and a few more 
years will see the utter destruction of the old party organisa- 
tion. Ministers of high reputation for statesmanship and suc- 
cessful administration will be supported by a coalition of more 
or less independent parties, and not considered bound to resign 
on account of defeat on a specific question, unless it involves 
their general policy. The Cabinet, set free from the struggle 
for existence, will be at once more independent and more freely 
criticised than at present. And so on, and so on. All of which 
‘goes to say’ that the old democratic delusion, though still at 
first sight in a condition of vigorous vitality, is really worn out 
and on the point of disappearing. Mr. Gladstone is ‘the most 
illustrious if not the most complete sceptic of democracy in 
this country’; and Mr. Labouchere is a political fossil ‘im- 
bued with the decaying dogmas of tradition.’ 

As a political pamphleteer ‘ B.’ is a marked success. His 
writings may not convince the natural or born Radical ; but 
they are at all events symptomatic of the revival of Tory feel- 
ing. Atthis rate we shall before long become an aggressive 
party. 


JOHN HERRING’S GUIDE-BOOK 


In Troubadour Land: A Ramble in Provence and Languedoc. 
By S. BARING-GOULD. London: W. H. Allen. 

It would be difficult to conceive of a worse case of book- 
making than this volume. Mr. Baring-Gould seems himself to 
be conscious of the fact ; and so he tries to wriggle himself 
into originality with he aid of affectations and the rollicking 
airs of a curate out for a holiday. He admits in effect that 
everything that can be said of Languedoc and Provence has 
already been said by Murray, Baedeker, Joanne, and others; and 
if his reader ‘reads my little book when his liver is out of order 
or in winter fogs and colds, he will call me an ass, and I must 
bear it. No one can write down Mr. Baring-Gould an ass, 
not even Mr. Baring-Gould. But when, in Rome, he received 
a request from Messrs. Allen to write a book on Provence, 
instead of ‘ dodging the microbe’ of typhoid fever and going, 
he should have refused the offer and escaped from danger at 
his own expense. If he had done this, his too-confiding 
readers would in turn have avoided making the acquaintance at 
Florence of a German Jew, ‘a picture-dealer with a shop in a 
certain capital—no matter which—editor of a ér7c-d-drac paper, 
and a right merry fellow. This delightful person, after in- 
structing Mr. Baring-Gould in the right methods of drinking 
cheap wine, proceeds to moralise ; ‘A Frenchman—v/ doit ; a 
German—er sauwft ; and an Englishman—he gets fresh. ... De 
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Englishman, he sits down and intends to get fuddled ; but 
he is a hypocrite. He does not say de truth to hisself nor to 
nobody : he says / w#é/ get jresh when he means de odder ding. 
Big humbug!’ Even this, however, is interesting compared 
with such information as that ‘in A.D. 83 Agricola passed beyond 
the Frith [src] and fought a great battle with the Caledonians 
near Stirling. The Roman entrenchments still remaining in 
Fife and Angus were thrown up by him.’ Yet it is of stuff 
of this kind, hardly good enough for a fifth-rate provincial 
archeological society, that Mr. Baring-Gould’s new book is 
mainly composed. 

John Herring’s guide-book is to the extent of about a half 
a guide-book to Mr. Baring-Gould. We learn from it that 
Mr. Baring-Gould’s ‘ dear father thought, and thought perhaps 
justly, that a classical education was but a throwing back of the 
current of the mind into the past, whereas a mathematical educa- 
tion directed to the future, and was the sole course which proved 
Pactolean’; so that after ‘a course of equations that flattened 
out my head like the Camargue, I was thrust into what are 
called surds, a sort of wood of errors in which one spends hours 
in hewing one’s way to get at nothing of the slightest profit to 
man or beast.’ Also Mr. Baring-Gould is of opinion that ‘an 
ugly woman is or may be restful for the eye when her face is in 
repose—not when she is chewing tough beef or munching an 
apple.” Then Mr. Baring-Gould has or had a gardener, an 
excruciatingly funny Ally-Sloperian sort of creature who con- 
founded ‘ cytisus’ with ‘ citizens’ and ‘ lumbago’ with ‘ p/umvago 
capense. Moreover, Mr. Baring-Gould’s accent is German— 
sometimes even it is Swiss—rather than English. Likewise, 
Mr. Baring-Gould was once at Innspriick at the same time as a 
merry-go-round or carvousel, and he soliloquised : ‘I am un- 
known here! I ’ll—yes, I will—by Jove 1 will—I’ll go and 
have a round on the whirligig.’ Further, Mr. Baring-Gould 
once got into difficulties with a medizval executioner’s sword, 
six feet long, which he carried off from a town in Germany. 
In particular, while ‘hugging’ it in crossing the Channel when 
the sea was rough, his stomach bewrayed him, and he heard a 
‘ruffian’ remark : ‘A chap with a sword like that should live 
up to it and not grovel over a basin.’ 

For the rest, Mr. Baring-Gould visited—for the sake of his 
guide-book and to oblige Messrs. W. H. Allen and Co.—Mar- 
seilles and Arles and Nimes (please note the correct spelling) 
and Narbonne and Carcassonne and Valence and Vienne. He 
went to Tarascon, but did not get under the influence of Tar- 
tarin, although, to do him justice, he made the extraordinary dis- 
covery that ‘the pretty old Provencal poem (!) of Aucassin and 
Nicolette, which has been recently translated into English by 
Mr. Andrew Lang and daintily published, has its scene laid at 
Beaucaire.’ Mr. Baring-Gould also went to Bourges, and there 
he saw a silver thimble which had been brought down from the 
roof of one of the houses by a descending water-spout ; and 
that thimble very nearly led to a Shandean adventure in which 
the leading parts would have been played by a French student 
and a grisette with a plum-coloured umbrella. And then Mr. 
Baring-Gould has been to the Crau and the Camargue, and 
can tell all about the dése and the mistra/. And he tells all 
over again the campaigns of Marius, dear old Marius ‘stern 
and rugged, lacking education, eloquence, and riches, but reso- 
lute and dexterous in the field.’ And Mr. Baring-Gould does 
not think with Vernon Lee in her Zupherion that ‘ the romantic 
afiection professed by the minstrels of the middle ages for 
noble ladies’ was ‘rank adultery and nothing short.’ O no! 
‘There may have been cases, there no doubt were instances, of 
criminal passion, but in nine cases out of ten these troubadours 
sang for their bread-and-butter. They lauded the seigneurs to 
the skies for their ges¢es of valour, and their ladies for their 
transcendent beauty ; they laid on their colours with a trowel, 
and were paid for so doing.’ And Mr. Baring-Gould does 
really know what ‘laying on the colours with a trowel and 
being paid for so doing’ is. 


WESLEY 
Fohn Wesley. Wy J. H. OVERTON, M.A. ‘English Leaders 
of Religion’ Series. London: Methuen. 
Exactly one hundred years ago, full of years and labours, 


John Wesley passed to his rest; and with that yearning after the 
keeping of times and seasons—in moderation useful and desir- 
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able enough—which has of late become something of a nuisance, 
devout men have been combining to keep what they called his 
centenary. Why they should have done so is rather difficult 
to understand. Having regard to one of the most important 
epochs in Wesley’s history, ‘ the body of people called Metho- 
dists ’—-such is their legal designation—celebrated as far back 
as 1839 the centenary of their organisation : Wesley, too, was 
born in 1703, so that quite a number of the recent orators must 
hope that they will live to adorn (perhaps by the self-same ora- 
tions) the bicentenary of his birth. The function, there fore, 
savours somewhat of a work of supererogation. It has, how- 
ever, and in a very special way, directed public attention anew 
to Wesley and his work ; and it therefore is not unreasonable 
that there should be made available for the many interested 
therein a sympathetic but calm and dispassionate survey of 
his unique career. 

There can be no greater mistake than to fancy that Wesley 
was simply a glorified tub-thumper—unless, indeed, it be to 
conceive of him as resembling one of those astute and noisome 
adventurers who nowadays sometimes trade upon his name. 
In every atom of his being the scholar and the gentleman were 
combined. His father, the Rector of Epworth, came of a family 
who traced their descent back to the days of the Conqueror ; 
while through his mother, a very remarkable woman, he shared 
in the historic blood of the Annesleys. From his parents he 
also inherited a mind and spirit in which an almost mystical 
piety blended subtly with strong practical wisdom and keen 
insight into men and things. On such a nature the early years 
passed in the sequestered Lincoln parish left an impress which 
never passed away ; and the influence of his parents, and espe- 
cially of his mother, remained with Wesley till the end of his 
days. After six years at Charterhouse, he passed in 1720 to 
Christchurch, where his talents soon won recognition. In 1725 
he took orders, and two years afterwards he was elected toa 
fellowship at Lincoln College. About this time a small society 
or club was formed at Oxford for intellectual and spiritual cul- 
ture. Charles Wesley was one of the original members ; but 
John joined before long, and at once took the lead. Of the 
various names flung at these young seekers after holiness and 
truth, one—viz. ‘ Methodists ’—stuck to them, although it is far 
from clear how it came to be given, or what it originally meant. 
Their views and practices were distinctly ‘ High,’ but underlying 
these was a strong though perhaps not very definite desire to 
return to the usages of the Primitive Church: a factor which 
played an important part in Wesley’s later life. In this little 
club was the germ of the Wesleyan movement. There was no 
intention of founding a new sect, or anything but a society of 
devout persons, belonging chiefly though not necessarily to the 
Established Church, for the purpose of mutual edification ; 
and this continued to be Wesley’s own idea till the end. 

In 1736 he went out as missionary to the Indians of 
Georgia, but found that the duties he had to perform were 
really those of chaplain to the European settlers, and after a 
good deal of trouble and disappointment gave up the enter- 
prise and returned home in 1738. By this time he had fallen 
a good deal under the influence of the Moravians, and it has 
often been said that the doctrines he spent the remainder of 
his life in preaching were the peculiar tenets of that sect. But 
though justification by faith was the keynote of his preaching, 
no one ever laid more stress on the absolute necessity of repent- 
ance. ‘Repentance must absolutely go before faith ; fruits 
meet for it if there be opportunity’: no clearer statement could 
well be desired. The latent enthusiasm of his nature, however, 
now blazed forth. He was a clergyman, but without a local 
cure of souls ; and so he took the world for his parish. His 
labours were really stupendous in their magnitude. A long 
list of works attests his industry as an author, while as a preachel 
he penetrated into the remotest corners of England, crossed 
the Irish Channel no less than forty-two times, and even set 
himself to rouse ‘the dead, unfeeling multitudes of Scotland.’ 
Opposition he indeed had to contend with, and that from both 
the clergy and the rabble; but the result of his efforts was a 
wholesale awakening throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. As at Oxford in the old days, so now little societies were 
formed among his converts for prayer, the study of the Word, 
and the provoking one another to good works. But their wor- 
ship, as he anxiously arranged, was in supplement and no way 
in substitution of the worship at the parish church. As late as 
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1786 he told the society at Deptford, who wished to fix their 
Sunday service at the same hour as that of the church : ‘If you 
are resolved you may have your service in church hours, but 
remember from that time you will see my face no more.’ The 
preachers set over these societies for purposes of convenience 
were mere laymen, the sacraments being dispensed only by 
duly ordained clergymen of the Church. Where the local 
clergymen were friendly or even tolerant of the movement, 
resort was of course had to the parish church. And even 
when, as at Bristol in 1740, the sacraments were refused to 
members of the societies, these were administered not by the 
lay preachers but by the Wesleys or some of their fellow- 
workers who like them had been duly ordained. 

With his wonderful genius for organisation, Wesley was able 
to bind together these scattered societies into one. But this 
was no more a new sect than is many a philanthropic or re- 
ligious organisation of the present time. And but for the 
sublime stupidity—a peculiar heritage of John Bull—which 
clogged in a special and most unintelligible way the minds of 
the men who then guided the Church of England (to its lasting 
injury and their own indelible disgrace) the Wesleyan move- 
ment would have placed the Church in a position impregnable 
to all attack instead of culminating in the existence of a power- 
ful dissenting body whose hostility seems yearly to increase. 
The affairs of the united societies were managed by a Confer- 
ence which met once a year. Between Conferences, however, 
Wesley reigned supreme—a fact which explains the paternal 
despotism of the President of the Conference to this day. And 
this absolutely unlimited monarchy was a good thing in its 
way, if not indeed a necessity at the time. One can fancy how 
this high-souled Christian gentleman would have dealt with 
such a sordid offender as the Reverend Hugh Price Hughes, 
M.A. (London), had the notorious missionary scandal occurred 
in his day. But times have changed, and ideals ; and with 
them the moral fibre that made Methodism the force it has 
been in the religious world. 

Reference has already been made to the influence which his 
views as to the usage of the primitive Church had on the prac- 
tice of Wesley’s later years. Fully convinced that émioxoros and 
mpeaBurepos were one and the same thing, and believing there- 
fore that as much as any bishop he, the Reverend John Wesley, 
M.A., sometime fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford, was entitled 
to confer valid ordination, he yet refrained from exercising this 
power for over forty years, and even then only exercised it 
when extreme need had in his judgment arisen. This action 
was not of course consistent with the narrow scheme of Angli- 
can orthodoxy, but it presents no difficulty to those having the 
key we have mentioneg to Wesley’s mind. Its result, how- 
ever, inevitable though not immediate, has been to transform 
the united societies into a separate religious denomination, 
with a creed and a ministry of its own. Canon Overton’s 
criticism on this, as on other points, is just what might have 
been expected from a clergyman of the English Church. But 
even where most adverse, he never forgets that he is criticising 
one of the saintliest men his Church has ever bred. 


A HODMAN OF SCIENCE 


The Naturalist of Cumbrae: Being the Life of David Robertson. 
By his Friend the Rev. T. R. R. STEBBING, M.A. London: 
Kegan Paul. 

Mr. David Robertson of Millport is one of them that fetch 
and carry for the high-priests and the chief scribes. He has 
added several mites—sea-mites—to the sum of human know- 
ledge. ‘The classified lists of the ostracoda and the copepoda, 
the polyzoa and the foraminifera, have been enriched with his 
name. To the uninitiated the rapture and glory that attend 
the capture of the Cythertdea Robertsoniania or the Sulcoreto- 
fora Robertsoni may seem a mystery. Sympathy may even be 
awakened with the gross view of the ‘ doon-the-watter’ butcher 
who informed the ‘Cumbrae Naturalist’ that preserving such 
objects in spirits was ‘a silly waste o’ liquor.’ But to the 
eye of the true collector they shed lustre upon Mr. Robertson 
and upon Millport. To the veteran—still full, in his eighty- 
fourth year, of the ardour for work and discovery—it is largely 
due that the Firth of Clyde, and notably the shores and waters 
of Kames and Garrison Bays, are among the best known and 
most thoroughly explored of the hunting-grounds of the marine 
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botanist and zoologist. For these causes hath the biographer 
exhibited him as an interesting live specimen of the local natu- 
ralist. The credit or the blame is partly Mr. Robertson’s own. 
He has kept a manuscript journal, and this he has had the in- 
discretion or the foresight to show to ‘a friend.’ Never pro- 
bably was there a biographer more innocent of the art of telling 
a story than Mr. Stebbing. Items of scientific and general 
interest are embedded in his chapters as the Pholas crispata 
in the clay of Balloch Bay. But they have to be sought for 
with the spade and the microscope. Yet one must not com- 
plain. His single-hearted loyalty to his subject is a thing to 
be admired. The root of the matter is in him, although it has 
to be dug for with the sweat of the brow. 

The ‘Cumbrae Naturalist’ is a rather exceptional instance 
of one who took to natural history late in life. Most men lose 
their enthusiasms after they get married and are turned thirty. 
But the mission of the naturalist came upon Mr. Robertson as 
‘conversion’ is said to come upon the religious-minded: as a 
sudden personal experience. The circumstances of his early 
life explain the long delay in receiving the call to serve and 
worship Science. Enthusiasms have been nourished before 
now upon oatmeal porridge ; but Zhe Shorter Catechism and 
Brown’s Proofs, the intellectual fare on which young David 
fed while a herd-lad on the edge of the East Kilbride moors, 
do not allure the mind to the study of simple and living ob- 
jects of Nature. When he was troubled with ‘noises in the 
head,’ he was led to set them down to divine punishment for 
Sunday misconduct ; but acquaintance with a Sabbatarian, who 
denounced him as a depraved heathen for reading Buffon’s 
Natural History on the Sabbath day, and afterwards tried to 
cheat him into buying ‘ old cheap oatmeal,’ must have shifted 
his standpoint. Weaver,quarryman’s labourer, medical student, 
tutor, dyer, at last he found a modest avenue to fortune lead- 
ing through an earthenware shop in Jail Square, Glasgow. In 
those days he captured customers as he afterwards captured 
specimens of sea fauna and flora, by dint of ‘drudgery, self- 
denial, and good temper.’ Still, the sale on cash terms of soup- 
plates and teapots to hawkers did not seem a promising way 
of beginning a scientific career. It was his holiday visits to 
the coast near Millport that introduced the passion for the 
pursuit and classification of the living things in the salt water 
and drove business from his thoughts. By this time he had 
made a competence in the earthenware trade. It is infinitely 
to his credit that he forsook the broad way to wealth to follow 
the intricate and laborious track of natural science. 

For thirty or forty years he has devoted himself heart and soul 
to the drudgery of marine research. Millport has been the centre 
of his operations, but the waters of Norway, of the west coast 
of Ireland, of the Shetlands, of the Norfolk Broads, and a score 
of other localities, have seen him at work with dredge and 
microscope. That he carries with him a little whiff of Glas- 
gow and of the Jail Square crockery shop, which all the briny 
breezes have not blown away, may not be denied. His journal 
is redolent of it; as in the place where, in a style that would 
have done credit to his old friend the Sabbatarian, he lifts up 
his voice to reprove the wicked of the Edinburgh High Street 
and Canongate who walk or stand about the streets, ‘even at 
the time the churches are going in, not appearing in any way 
abashed.’ ‘In other parts of Scotland of less fame for morality 
it was considered most degrading to be standing about the 
street when people were going to church, and every effort would 
be made to avoid being seen by the people coming from and 


going to it. Such scandals are unknown in Glasgow. The 


pious inhabitants of that town never stand in the street on . 


Sunday: like the good George Washington, some of them 
could not stand if they tried. Mr. Robertson’s best eulogy is 
the number of his friends. He has won them, as he has won 
a name in marine research, by his patience, sincerity, and 
single-minded earnestness of purpose. If he is of the hodmen 
rather than the master-hands of science, his services and his 
character have thoroughly earned the recognition awarded 
them. 
FICTION 

Hester, a mealy-mouthed maiden of the Edna Lyall type, 

was a farmer’s daughter who loved learning. Her tutor adored 


her ; but though he ‘once ventured’ to offer her a beautiful 
Doulton jar on her birthday, he otherwise concealed his 
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feelings ; and when he heard that she had promised to marry 
his rich cousin, one Lancelot, he bravely busied himself with the 
dissection of a builock’s eye. Lancelot had ‘ inherited from his 
father a pretty taste for sculpture and painting, and hada nice 
personal instinct for curios’; while he ‘thought that novel- 
reading (duly selected, of course) was an admirable means of 
teaching a novice knowledge of the world.’ Which things 
showed his wisdom. But in one matter he proved himself 
foolish : his father when a-dying told him Hester’s tutor was the 
rightful heir to all his estates, and gave him his grandfather's 
will to that effect—a document he carefully hid where his wife 
would be sure to find it, and then went and bet recklessly at 
races. Hester secured the paper, and solemnly denied Lan- 
celot kisses until he had given up everything to his cousin. 
But Lancelot decided to retain his £10,000 a-year ; and the 
tutor, Anthony, having evidently made a good thing of the 
bullock’s eye, was now a great doctor, beloved by Winifred, 
Lancelot’s sister. ‘She solicited him with muffins,’ but he 
would not. Then Lancelot took diphtheria, and Anthony, 
having operated on him, sucked the poison from the wound. 
And Lancelot set the library on fire, intending to burn the will 
which Hester had hidden there ; but, aided by the ever-helpful 
Anthony, she saved the paper and swooned. And Anthony 
laid her on a sofa: then, ‘ first arranging the folds of her dress 
carefully about her feet, he lifted the hem of her garment and 
raised it to his lips.’ Lancelot then committed suicide ; and 
Hester, after a most proper interval, consented to make the 
tutor happy. Winifred apparently found the muffins more 
successful with the rector, for that ecclesiastic ‘solicited’ 
her to become his ; whereupon ‘she held out her hand with a 
delightful gesture, but he contented himself with putting it to 
his lips.’ What he might be expected to do with it is hidden 
in mystery ; still it is gratifying to learn that ‘ Winifred was 
quite satisfied, however.’ Such are the thrilling episodes that 
occur in Stephen Ellicott’s Daughter (London: Warne). Mrs. 
Needell revels in sick-rooms ; and almost every chapter that 
lacks an accouchement or a corpse boasts the feebler sensa- 
tion of a headache. She dispenses sudden death with a lavish 
hand, and has not a trace of humour : though notwithstanding 
all this the interest is well sustained, and the book is better 
constructed than most of its kind. 

Gottfried Keller, the Germano-Swiss story-teller and poet, 
died in the July of last year at the ripe age of seventy-one. 
A translation of several of his best stories was preparing before 
that event, with a memoir by Kate Freiligrath Kroeker ; but 
published now (London: Unwin), the work has somewhat the 
character of a memorial volume. Keller was born in Ziirich. 
He at first mistook art for his vocation, and studied at Munich. 
At about the age of twenty-three he returned to Switzerland, 
resolved to take up with literature instead of painting. He pub- 
lished a small volume of poems, which are of no consequence 
except as showing a bent towards verse, and by-and-by Der 
Grine Heinrich, which was less a novel than a collection of 
adolescent impressions of religion, politics, morals, and things 
in general, from cabbages to kings—all done after the manner 
of lVi/helm Metster. The book contains some admirable traits 
and touches characteristic of Keller’s peculiarly quaint and 
fanciful humour, but the true Keller—the fantastic and tender 
humourist—did not have full way till he wrote Dre Lente von 
Seldwy/a, the first part of which was published in 1856, and the 
second in 1874. Of the three stories from the Seldwyla collec- 
tion which form the present volume the best and most popular 
is Clothes Maketh Man. ‘The motive is simple, and the treat- 
ment is gay and humane. AA tailor, with the tailor’s taste for 
elegance of attire, is on tramp, when a lordly equipage rolls 
by whose driver offers him a ‘lift... He accepts: whence it 
foliows by a fortuitous concourse of circumstances—and by no 
scheming nor imposture of his own—that the elegant young 
tailor is taken for a count, and is thrown into the society of a 
charming young lady, with whom he falls in love. What comes 
of all that it would be unfair to tell, except that here is a very 
pleasant and well-found bit of romance. 

The Ranch-land of Mr. W. B. Gilpin (London : Leadenhall 
Press) is described in a sub-title, with some superfluity, as 
A Romance of Adventure and Adventurers. In truth, there 
is little romance and an insignificant amount of ranch-land. 
There are amazing accidents by flood and field : again and 
yet again the hero has his life ‘literally squeezed out of him’ ; 
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but having an ‘iron constitution,’ he lives to marry his sweet- 
heart, whom there seems no reason why he should not have 
married at the beginning of the book. What the pother is all 
about it is difficult to say. There is no coherent plot. There 
are chapters and chapters and chapters still; and awful jn- 
terminable dialogues about nothing in particular, in which 
the personages converse by the ell in set paragraphs. There 
is a limp heroine who is ‘egged on by all that is nearest 
and dearest’ to marry a scoundrel, and who ‘permits herself 
to drift with the tide in his favour.’ The scoundrel, on the 
other hand, leaves ‘no stone unturned by which he might ap- 
pear in his best light,’ and ‘his cold nature succumbs under 
the warming atmosphere of her loving disposition.’ After 
these and other singular phenomena, the heroine thus ‘egged ’ 
and ‘drifting’ marries the scoundrel. Anon she shoots him, 
but why exactly we have not been able to make out. 

Her Evil Genius (London: Chapman), by Frederick Boyle, 
is a bright and interesting story, with much variety both of 
incident and character. It is hard to say who is meant to be 
the hero. There is a young man possessed of an attribute 
denied to mortals but common to constitutional monarchs 
and the heroes of romance: he can do no wrong. He might 
be the hero if he were not so unconscionably dull a dog. 
Most folks will prefer his and the heroine’s (there is no doubt 
about her) grandfather, who is a stately old gentleman with a 
vile temper and the conversational qualities of an ambassador. 
The heroine is long lost in Nicaragua, where her father had 
gone to joina settlement of Free Lovers. ‘There she is dis- 
covered by her cousin, the impeccable one aforesaid. She 
has been brought up by descendants of Montezuma, who made 
her delve and develop her muscles, but failed to teach her 
to read or write, for the sufficient reason that themselves 
could do neither. She has, however, picked up some Eng- 
lish slang, which in her subsequent career is used with start- 
ling effect. There are lots of other people in the book, all 
with a plenty of personality. The brilliant and immoral artist, 
the fat old lady dominated by her confidential servant, the 
scapegrace of the familyfand his lovely sister to whom he plays 
‘evil genius,’ are mostly more than sketched, while the supers 
are not mere names and shadows. 

Most three-volume novels should not be taken too seriously. 
The art of breaking a butterfly is at once thankless and diffi- 
cult. So after reading Zhe Dower of Earth (London: Percival), 
by Ethel Glazebrook, it is well for the ingenuous reader not to 
inquire too closely why a devoted daughter should give up her 
lover because her father has spoken slightingly of him, should 
then marry the wrong man, and should thereafter become so 
absorbed in a vain attempt to gain his love that she neglects 
her father altogether, and consummates her career of mistakes 
and futility by suicide. If it were not for the plot, Zhe Dower 
of Earth would be pleasant reading. It shows intelligence and 
no small knowledge of woman ; but let it be hoped (though it 
is not for man—poor man—to assert) that the heroine’s hus- 
band is a monster bred of the authoress’s imagination. No 
patriotic subject of the Queen is fond of the able Radical 
Q.C. who goes into Parliament solely to further his profes- 
sional advancement ; but even a prejudice in favour of poll- 
ticians with no axes of their own to grind should not deprive 
those learned gentlemen of all the attributes of humanity. 
Surely it is not a characteristic of their class that they ‘can- 
not see why anybody should claim privileges on account of 
sex, age, or social position’? Some of them have hearts ; 
they recognise, too, that they must grow old; and social posi- 
tion is perhaps what they value most in this or any othe! 
world. Apart from the monster, the men in the book are in- 
considerable. The old physician is not interesting, the young 
musician is a shadow and the others are less. If the writer 
would picture men she must learn more about them. 

The villains in Yack Warletgh (London : Chapman)—and 
there are several—are all of the more reputable and manly 
build : they do not war against women and children, and they 
take their punishment with a certain amount of pluck. “Tis 
seemingly a first attempt on the part of Mr. Dalrymple J. 
Belgrave, and it augurs well for his future. His plot is in- 
genious without being unpleasantly complicated, there is abund- 
ance—even superabundance—of incident, and his reader is 
kept well in hand to the very end. But, though a good-going 
story of ‘the turf and the law,’ the workmanship is by no means 
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artistic, while the characterisation is shockingly middle-class. 
Mr. Belgrave, however, has it in him to improve, and time and 
practice work wonders. More than one of his characters is 
drawn from the life—not wholly, it may be fancied, to the enjoy- 
ment of the originals: Mr. Augustus Cohen, for instance, and 
his favourite counsel, the talented Shebeen, Q.C. Here, in 
fact, is just the sort of story into which the amiable and illus- 
trious H. du Cleveland might have wandered; but perhaps Mr. 
Belgrave is keeping him for another. 

Ivan Zellanoff was a terrible fellow, a Russian of much 
grace, courage, and agility. His figure was slender and his 
aspect romantic ; his eyes made you creep, and he could hyp- 
notise like anything. He fell in, and in love, with an anemic 
heroine. It is not we who supply the epithet, but Lady Fairlie 
Cuninghame. ‘It is not that she is pale, as that [s7c] she has 
no colour at all; her lips even are not rosy, and the dazzling 
whiteness of her complexion has the dead tint that marks a 
victim to “anaemia.” It does not detract from her beauty ; it 
only makes it the more peculiar and remarkable.’ This white- 
lipped Iris—for that was her name—was promptly hypnotised 
by Zellanoff. In addition to her personal attractions she 
possessed that of being extremely rich. So he hypnotised 
her this way and that, and fetched her across hills and 
lakes to his side, and constrained her to make love to him 
and wear his ring. Then his father, far away in Russia, took 
to his death-bed, and desired Ivan’s attendance thereat. The 
latter sighed as a hypnotist and obeyed as a son. The 
old gentleman was an even more unconscionable time dying 
than Charles 11., and the hypnotism would not carry all the 
way to England. Perhaps it was susceptible to cold ; perhaps 
it objected to crossing the sea. Anzmic Iris, during Ivan’s 
absence, married (without much caring for him) the common- 
place son of a British peer. Then Zellanoff returned to Eng- 
land, and there were ructions. No more of the plot shall be 
revealed here, but we may at once state that Iris leaves the 
story without a stain upon her character. There is a Colonel 
Enderby in the book. He remembers the fate of another 
Colonel Enderby, and remains a bachelor and alive. It is 
more than he deserves for putting into the first sentence he 
speaks in the book the phrase : ‘ Mens sana in corpore sanum, 
The worst faults of Zhe Slave of His Will (London: Blackett), 
by Lady Fairlie Cuninghame, may be gathered by an intelli- 
gent reader from the foregoing observations. It has no salient 
merits. 


SCHOOL BOOKS 


In a Graduated French Examination Course (London : 
Whittaker) M. Paul Barbier, who is a teacher of experience, 
conducts those already skilled in accidence and the principal 
rules of syntax through the higher intricacies of the French 
tongue. The book will serve as well as any and better than most. 
Here and there are some noteworthy scraps of information : as 
‘nearly forty per cent. of French words have been imported 
into English’: as that the English peasant uses about five, the 
Gallic about seven thousand words ; and so forth. Some of 
the proverbs, too, are interesting. Dr. Davis has collected the 
Army Examination Papers in French from November 1876 
to F$une 18go (London: Whittaker), and has added thereto 
a sufficient vocabulary. There are no notes, but as the book is 
not likely to be used in private study this matters little. Even 
in these extracts there is a touch of wit and style. 

It is not quite clear whether She//ey’s ‘ Adonats’ (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press), by William Michael Rossetti, is or is not 
meant as a school-book. The poem is scarce suitable to the 
class-room : there is something too subtle about a music less 
of this world than of the abode where the immortals are. In 
one respect it gives the commentator a chance: it is full of 
echoes of poets, notably Bion, Moschus, and Milton. Here 
the critical apparatus is a trifle overdone. There are memoirs 
of Shelley and Keats, a dissertation on the composition and 
bibliography of Adonazs, a general exposition and analysis of 
the poem, accounts of Bion and Moschus, and piles of notes. 
The book is a hundred and fifty-four pages long, of which only 
eighteen are text. 

The German Collequial Grammar and Composition Book, 
Part 1., by J. Niederberger, assisted by W. H. Taylor (Lon- 
don: Hachette), has several commendable features. (1) It is 
the joint work of a German and an English teacher. (2) The 
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exercises, the lessons, and the book itself are of moderate and 
reasonable length. (3) Considerable space is devoted to Ger- 
man handwriting : a subject much neglected in most grammars. 
(4) The gender of nouns is ‘ dealt with in a summary manner,’ 
which is very sensible, as in practice the gender of each sub- 
stantive is always learned by rote. (5) The get-up and general 
appearance are satisfactory. 

The Geography of the Dominion of Canada and Newfound- 
land (Oxford : Clarendon Press), by the Rev. W. P. Greswell, 
is well done, interesting, and extremely useful. It gives us a 
brief history of the several parts of the Dominion, with notes 
on the climate, soils, and native products, besides the usual 
matter furnished in geographical manuals. A very readable 
chapter is devoted to industries, wealth, and social progress. 
One is inclined to ‘go West and grow with the country,’ as the 
well-known Canadian saying runs. And then, though the author 
is an enthusiast, still his facts are authentic. It is unfortunate, 
however, that the beautiful Indian names have been too often 
supplanted. Thus, Ingersoll and Guelph are in Oxford county ; 
Stratford and Shakespeare in Perth county; whilst Bruce, 
Milton, Hamilton, and Walkertown are all madly mixed to- 
gether. However, they are even worse in the States. In 
The School Geography (junior course) of A. Kirchhoff and A, 
Sonnenschein (London: Sonnenschein) the following points 
are noteworthy : (1) The type is large and distinct, (2) the 
definitions are clear and simple, (3) there are some very realis- 
tic and (for children) appropriate pictures, (4) there is not too 
much detail, (5) the appendices on the metric system and the 
thermometer are useful for the more advanced, but the table of 
heights should have been given as an illustrated chart. 

It is difficult to find anything new inthe New Analytic Method 
of Learning Languages (Juniors German), by Dr. Franz Lange 
(London : Hachette), as it is based on, or is at least similar 
to, Ahn. It is more complicated, however, and indeed rather 
too much is tried. There are a methodical part, a systematic 
grammar part, and a German reading part, this last contain- 
ing choice extracts from the best and worst authors. Thus the 
first, Der Mat, is a charming trifle (only four lines long) from 
Goethe ; but the second by Wilhelm Hay, entitled Lamm und 
Knabe—! Well, no doubt it is the part of Lammchen to 
bleat ; but this brute demands his “ede Mutter in terms that 
make you yearn for the butcher. Mr. H. de B. Gibbins’ Com- 
panion German Grammar (London: Methuen) is a modest 
and useful little book of fifty-eight pages. ‘Most German 
grammars are far too bulky.’ Of course they are; for the 
language is so irregular that you never know what is rule and 
what is exception, and you even find a modicum of truth in the 
blundering school-boy’s explanation of the pronoun, ‘that any 
one would do for any other, and that Der, Die, Das could be 
used for the whole of them.’ Here you have only the skeleton 
of the language. Get to know that, and the rest will come by 
speaking, reading, and writing ; or if you are not contented, e¢ 
insano juvat indulgere labori, why then, a’ Goddes’ name stuff 
yourself from Whitney’s ample pages till the whole thing be 
involved in hopeless muddle. 

Romain Kalbéris is, if not the Robinson Crusoe, at least the 
Treasure Island of the French school-boy, and next to the 
enormously popular Saws Famille it is the best known Hector 
Malot. A translation was reviewed some time ago in this 
column, so that it need only be repeated that it is a roman 
stuffed full of exciting adventures. M. Henri Testard has pre- 
pared some of these under the title of Suz» Mer (London: 
Hachette) as a school-book, and he has prefixed a short life 
and affixed notes and a vocabulary thereto. The notes de- 
serve special commendation. They explain the difficulties (as 
idioms, uses of the subjunctive, etc.), and only the difficulties ; 
but why the reticence of the one on Surcouf (p. 152)? Was 
M. Testard afraid of hurting our feelings ? 

Sir Philip Sidney by his life and still more by his death is 
the most picturesque and attractive figure of ‘the spacious times 
of great Elizabeth.’ And he wrote prose with the best of his 
contemporaries, and everybody (even Mr. Gosse) knows by 
name Zhe Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia and An Afologie 


for Poetrie, though few have peeped inside either. Mr. Shuck- 


burgh does a good work, then, in preparing this last (Cambridge: 
The University Press) for the reader of to-day. The editor’s 
life of Sidney, notes, and critical apparatus generally, are all, 
and more, that one could wish. The text is excellently printed, 
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though the modern garb of the book scarce seems to go well 
with the quaint, delicate sweetness of a style that, like the 
rhythm of Spenser’s verse, leaves a long-continuing echo in the 
memory. But this is a fancy. 

A successful endeavour has been made by Mr. R. Elliot 
Steel, in his C/ass-Book ef Light (London: Methuen), to give 
the student clear and accurate conceptions of the elementary 
principles of optics. He explains the means of determining the 
velocity of light, reflexion, refraction, dispersion, interference, 
and polarisation, in plain, accurate, and intelligible language. 
The various optical instruments and the eye itself are care- 
fully described. The diagrams are numerous but not particu- 
larly fine. As there has been no adaptation to any examination 
syllabus, the book will be found the more suitable where cram 
alone will not pay. 

Mr. H. M. Taylor has been persuaded that another edition 
of Euclid’s Elements of Geometry (Cambridge: University 
Press) is necessary, since the editions in common use were 
capable of improvement. There must be some hundreds of 
these, yet this editor goes in for some changes. He has made 
alterations on the definitions, and has adhered more to the sub- 
stance than to the letter of the original propositions. He has 
increased the postulates from three to nine. The impossible 
figure in the sixth proposition is altered. Useful exercises are 
given at the end of each proposition. His explanatory notes 
are always excellent. He states the assumption of the two 
circles intersecting in Propositions 1 and 22; but he does not 
give the proof: this he should have done. The Third and 
Fourth Books are published in a separate volume, without any 
apparent purpose. Itis better for the student to have a volume 
with the first books in it. The figures are clearly drawn. 
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TRISCHLER & CO.’S LIST. 


Now Ready, at all Libraries and Bookstalls. 
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The Colonisation Re port By Arnold White. 

Canada and the States. By Erastus Wiman. 


ISBISTER & Co., Limited, 15 & 16 Tavistock St., Covent Garden. 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


CONTENTS, APRIL. PRICE 2s. 6b. 
I. The Rearguard of the Christian Army. By Geoffrey Mortimer. 
Il. Woman and Negro Suffrage. By Ellen Battelle Dietrick. 
Ill. The Fetish of Charity. Part II. By Emily Glode Ellis. 
IV. Marriage Institutions. By William Schooling. 
V. A Zoologist among the Idealists. By Edward Chamier. 
VI. Ibsen's ‘Brand.’ By Rev. Richard A. Armstrong 
VII. Independent Section: 
In Darkest England and the Way Out. By D. M. Stevenson. 
VIII. Contemporary Literature :—1. Science . Philosophy and Theology. 
3. Sociology. 4. History and Biography. 5. Belles Lettres. 


LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 18 WARWICK SQUARE, I 


~ r yy i ae! a - y ~ 
BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 
No. 906.—— APRIL 18o1. 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS, 

CHRONICLES OF WESTERLY: A PROVINCIAL SKETCH. 

Cuaps. I.- 

THE R ANKS OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY. 

el POPULATION OF OLD LONDON. By Dr. C. CREIGHTON 
POLITICS IN FICTION. 
A LEARNED LADY: ELIZABETH CARTER. 

By L. B. WALForb. 
NISSA: A TRUE STORY OF ISFAHAN. 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND THEIR HOMES. 

By C. F. Gorpon CuMMING. 
CIVILISATION. By Sir Herpert E. MAxwe ti, Barr., M.P. 
THREE SCOTTISH EARLDOMS. 
THE LIMITATIONS OF PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT. 

WHAT ABOUT IRELAND? By 0O. 











WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


NEW LIST. 


SOME BOOKS FOR GREEK TRAVEL. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth. 16s. 


MYTHOLOGY AND MONUMENTS OF 
ANCIENT ATHENS. 


Being a Translation of a portion of the ‘ Attica’ of Pausania By MARGARET DE G. VERRALL. 
With Introductory Essay and Archzological Commentary by JANE E. HARRISON, Author of 
‘Myths of the Odyssey,’ ‘ Introductory Studies in Greek Art.’ With Illustrations and Plans. 

SPECTATOR.—‘ A delightful commentary dealing with all the main points of Athenian topo- 
graphy, and explaining with admirable clearness the results of the excavations made and still 
being made. 





BOOKS ON GREECE BY PROFESSOR MAHAFFY. 


6th Edition. Crown 8vo. 


SOCIAL LIFE IN GREECE, FROM HOMER 
TO MENANDER. 
GREEK LIFE AND THOUGHT FROM THE 
AGE OF ALEXANDER TO THE ROMAN 
CONQUEST. 


n. Crown 8v« ustrated. 


RAMBLES AND STUDIES IN GREECE. 


BY J. E. SANDYS 


rown Bve 


_AN EASTER:VACATION IN GREECE. 
With ‘ oks on Greek Travel at pography les of Greek Railways 
nd nd Stes cr rede Us niver obey f ( n i —_ silica aia ce ae 


BY PROFESSOR JEBB 


MODERN GREECE. Two | ectures delivered before 





Philosophical tion of Edi , with Pay T Progress of Greece’ and 
“By n poeon "By Ra JEBI Profe: r f Greek, Canibride 
THE PALL MALL GAZETTE,—‘It nveys, indeed, m a sma ympass a surprising 
amount of interesting and vivid knowledge in the pleasantest way iceivable It is at once 
a book of history, a »k ravels, 1 k ‘ rary s applied to 
Greece 
A HANDBOOK TO MODERN GREEK. an 
I DGAR VINCENT ar N, M With an Face ition of 
+ wig Classical Greek Ph rR. C. JE! New Edit revised A od 


; NEW BOOKS. 
eee 
THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. TWELVE 
YEARS, 1833-1845. 


By the Very Rev. R. W. CHURCH, M.A., D.C.L., late Dean of St. Paul's, etc. 












*,° Tats volume ts based upon the ter's personal recollections, and contains a record of the 
prin ipal phrases of the» en with character elche i the principal fgures—Newman, 
Keble, Hurreil Froude, W Ward, et 

TIME S.—‘ Will quickly take its pla ng the mos terestil f the many extant a unts 
of what is called ‘‘ The Oxford Movement 1 v e, is an | 1 and 
critical study of the highest interest, full of the delicate quality of Dean The 

haracteristics of all his best writings are here. 

NEW Bi a BY T HE B ISHOP OF DURHAM. 
tR 
ESSAYS ON THE HISTORY OF RELIGIOUS 
Ka tog GHT IN HI WEST. By Bro S WE DD. D.C.L., Lord 
3 of Durham, Honorary Fel w of Trinity aoe ges, ( ibridge. 
IMES. ‘Their scholai y exe n, their gr oe r devout temper, and their 
tr hould rende terly essays as welcome as if they 





weulth of suggestion ; 
ail serious readers 
MR, GOLDWIN seapaictong ON THE CANADIAN QUESTION. 
Just P 


CANADA AND THE CANADIAN QUESTION. 


By GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C 


It with under t following heads rhe French Pr vince 








nch ( a ia before the Conqu t Fret h ¢ i fter the ¢ 
a The U1 1 Provi s—The Federal Constitut —Fruits 
-Appendice 
BY THE VI N. ARCHDEACON J. - WILSON, 
Just Published, crown &v 
CLIFTON COLLEGE SERMONS. Second 
Ss, 1888-189 By J. M. WILSON, M.A., n of unchester and Vi e ft Eat 
dale, late Head Master of Clifton College Pe 0 <The Addresses,’ * Some Con 
tributi ms tot he Relig 1s Thought of Our Time 


NEW pe BY RUDY ARD KI LING, 


THE LIGHT THAT FAILED. 


By RUDYARD KIPLIN 
*.* Rewritten and considerably ‘arged. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 
PLAIN TALES FROM THE HILLS. Crown 


god AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
A CIGARETTE “MAKER'S” ROMANCE. By 


Gi erirhe inclined to think this the best of Mr. Marion Crawford's stori 
NEW ent HEAPER EDITION 
ublished, with istrations, extra crow! 
WILD BEASTS AD ID THEIR ‘WAYS: Remi- 
niscences of Et ye, Asia, Africa, and America. From 184 1 ted, by special 


yong k Hi. the > Pr of Wales By SIR SAX W B AKER, F. nS. Author of 
“ributaries of Abyssi **The Albert N’yanza Great B of the Nile,’ etc. 
—‘ Full of exciting adventure. 


NEW VOLUMI a oo ENGI neni d agnor N SERIES 
Ju 


PEEL. 





By J. R. THURSI . LD, M.A., > Fellow of ge, Oxford 
yjlumes already published 
ba gg sort THE CON‘ a, By Edward OLIVER CROMWELI By Frederic 
Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D r 
HE NRY II. By Mrs. J. R. Green WILLIAM III By HH D. Traill. 
HENRY VII. By James Gairdner. WALPOLI By John Morley, 


CARDINAL WOLSEY By Pr M. Cre eighton n. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
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EVERY SATURDAY. PRICE TWOPENCE. 


THE ANTI-JACOBIN 


A WEEKLY REVIEW 


EDITED BY 








MR. FREDERICK GREENWOOD 
By whom §THE PALL MALL CAZETTE was conducted 


“91 from its foundation in 1865 till 1880, and {| «°°: 
THE ST. JAMES’S CAZETTE from 1880 till 1888. 


HE Political Views advocated by this Journal 
are sufficiently indicated by its title. Jacobin- 
ism has made a second appearance in English 
politics, and the first purpose of the New Journal is 
to fight against this intrusion in all its disguises. 
For while it is commonly seen that ene of the two 
great political parties is preparing to Adopt the new 
Radicalism, with all its socialistic and revolutionary 
doctrine, it is almost as evident now that the other 
proposes to ‘seek salvation’ by adapting its methods 
to the market demand of the day. 

Political affairs, however, occupy a comparatively 
small space in the pages of THE ANTI-JACOBIN. 
They contain a large number of interesting articles 
in prose and verse upon current topics, and literary, 
social, artistic, and dramatic affairs. 

THE ANTI-JACOBIN is a handsome sheet, not 
unlike the other Weckly Reviews in appearance ; 
but the price is not Sixpence. A variety of con- 
siderations have decided the Editor to try the experi- 
ment of publishing a First-rate Weekly Review at a 
price which, while it will content the richer classes, 
will not be prohibitive to any member of the middle 
class. The price of THE ANTI-JACOBIN is 

TWOPENCE. 


THE ANTI-JACOBIN will be sent, post-free, to 


any part of the United Kingdom for 


TWO SHILLINGS and NINEPENCE Quarterly,” 
{Five Shillings and Sixpence Half-Yearly, or 
Eleven Shillings Yearly. 


Orders to be made payable to— 


The Manager, J. L.C. TURNBULL, 
8 DUKE STREET, ADELPHI,LONDON. 


March 28, 1891] 
Mr. Herbert Spencer’s Essays. Library Edition. 
ESSAYS, SCIENTIFIC, POLITICAL, AND 
SPECULATIVE. By Hernerr Spencer. Library 
Edition, with minor additions and 7 more Essays. 3 vols. 8yo 

(each 10s.), 30s. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, i OR 


and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


ESSAYS IN APPRECIATION 
By 


W. E. HENLEY. 








Price 5s. Special Edition on Japanese Paper, limited to 
Twenty Copies, £2, 2s. 





LONDON: DAVID NUTT, 270 STRAND, W.C. 





Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


elie. MARSHALL'S 
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CURATIVE MAGNETISM. 


ROBERT SMITH’S WORLD-WIDE FAMED 
MAGNETIC 
CURATIVE 
APPLIANCES. 


— B ELTS, 
| UNG  hasaneiamaminaa 


= —— oo Pai 


es .——s 
Soles, Pars: Ete. 
For the Relief and Cure of 
RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, LUMBAGO, 
BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, 
LIVER COMPLAINT, KIDNEY DISEASE, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, ASTHMA, Etc. 


THE ONLY PRACTICAL MEANS OF 
APPLYING ELECTRICITY 
FOR HEALTH PURPOSES. 


LORD CHARLES LENNOX KERR, Scottish Club, London, writes :—‘ Having 
found your Magnetic Appliances to have been of service to rheumatic pains generally, 
you have my cordial permission to use my name as a reference.’—5th May 1888. 

The Hon. Mrs. BAILLIE HAMILTON is glad to inform Mr. Smith that 
Robert Middlemas has experienced complete freedom from pain after wearing the 
Magnetic Cap half an hour. 

The Rev. G. W. GUEST, The Rectory, Lymm, Cheshire, writes :—‘ Dear Sir, 


—I beg to enclose cheque for the Magnetic Lung Invigorator which I re eived 
yesterday. The poor man for whom I bought the Knee Cap last year was suffering 
from rheumatism in the knee, which quite crippled him at times. Now he can 
always go about with comfort.’—29th November 1884. 

The Rev. WILLIAM REED, Vicar of Wandsworth, Wandsworth Vicarage, 
London, writes :—‘ The Rev. Wm. Reed found the enclosed Magnetic Belt most use- 
ful during the last severe winter, and he will be glad if Mr. Smith will repair and 
return it to him as soon as possible, as he wishes to recommence wearing the Belt 


without delay.’-—6¢h Octoder 1888. 


R. SMITH, 
4 FREDERICK STREET, anp 12 MAITLAND 
STREET, EDINBURGH. 


Sole Manufacturer. 





For full information regarding the application of Magnetism as 4 
means of restoring and maintaining Health, lists of Testimonials from 
all parts of the country, Price Lists, etc., see 48-page Illustrated 
Pamphlet, to be had gratis on application. 
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CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS, | 


Twelve beautiful varieties of easy culture, specially selected for the 
open garden, including— | 
Aster, finest double. Stock, 10-week, finest double. 

Mignonette, sweet-scented. Sweet Peas, splendid mixed. 
Scarlet Linum. Pansy, choice mixed. 
Nasturtium, Tom Thumb. Clarkia Integripetala, etc. 
Each variety with full cultural directions. Sown now will produce 
a brilliant display thr ughout the summer and autumn. Post free 
1s. 2d. ; two packets, 2s. 2d. ; four packets, 4s. | 
Other Collections of Choice Flower Seeds, 
2s. 6d., 5s., 7s. 6d., ros. 6d., 15s., and 21s. each. | 


‘It is now henamie historical that bap seeds sent out by this firm are remarkabl 
for their genuineness and excellency.’—Warrington Guardian, 17th January _ 


DANIELS BROTHERS, The Queen’s Seedsmen, NORWICH. 


LILIUM AURATUM. | 


The beautiful Golden-rayed Lily of Japan. Magnificent for pots 
in the greenhouse or the open garden. Deliciously Scented, quite 
hardy. Planted now will bloom splendidly during the summer and 
autumn. Fine selected roots, per doz. 4s. 6d., six for 2s. 6d., or 
twenty-five for 8s. 6d. Extra fine roots, per doz. 8s., six for 4s. 6d., 
or twenty-five for 15s. Very large roots, splendid, per doz. 12s., six for 
6s. 6d., or twenty-five for 21s. Carriage free for Cash with order. 


DANIELS BROTHERS, Town Close Nurseries, NORWICH. 
—$—$—$————_| 
ROSE S. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 

A splendid collection of hybrid perpetuals, including the most 
beautiful and popular sorts, our selection. Fine dwarfs, trimmed ready 
for planting, per doz. §s. 6d., six for 3s, or twenty-five for 10s. Extra 
choice sorts, including Gloire de Dijon, per doz. 7s. 6d., six for 4s., or 
twenty-five for 14s. Packing and carriage free for Cash with order. 


DANIELS BROTHERS, Town Close Nurseries, NORWICH. 





THE 
‘DANDIE DINMONT’ 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. | 


Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— 


“A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel 
Oil, and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ 


Sole Proprietors— 


A. ALEXANDER & CO., 


LEITH AND LONDON. 





OUR COFFEES | 


Are selected from the most favoured plantations. Are roasted 
and ground on the premises. Are full of strength and grateful 
aroma. Are guaranteed absolutely pure. Are adulterated 
with Chicory only when ordered. 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
FAMILY GROCERS AND WINE MERCHANTS, | 


9 and 11 FREDERICK STREET, and 
799 QUEEN STREET, EDINBURGH. 


ot FITTED, Fine Irish Linen, 2s.; or very best 
h S inen, returned free, ready to wear, 2s. 6d. 
Sampl » Shirt, any size, post iree, 2s. od., 3S. od., 


4s. od., 5s. od., or 6s. gd. Twilled Nig ht Shirts, 2s. 11d., 3s. od., 4s. od., or 5s. od. | 
French Print Shirts, with 2 Collars, newest Designs, from 3s. 6d. Better qualities 


equally che ap. LINEN COLLARS AND CUFFS. Best 4-fold Collars, 4s. 6d. 








and ss. 6d. dozen; made exact to pattern. 2s. gd. half-dozen, post free. | 
IRISH CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS. Children’s, 1s. 2d. ; Ladies’, 2s. 3d. ; 
sents’, 3s. 6d. Hemstitched—Ladies’, 2s. 11d.; Gents’, 4s. 11d. per dozen. Better 


qualities equ: ully cheap. Price Lists and Patterns of all kinds of Linen Goods and 
Hosiery sent to any part of the world, post free. 


B. & E. M‘HUGH & CO., LIMITED, BELFAST. | 





MISS BOYLE, 31 PRINCES STREET 


Appointed SOLE AGENT for— 
‘DOMESTIC’ SEWING MACHINE. 
AUTOMATIC KNITTING MACHINE. 
WILLCOX & GIBB’S SEWING MACHINE. 
BUTTERICK’S PAPER PATTERNS. 


EXPERIENCED MECHANIC FOR REPAIRS. 


| 
MISS BOYLE, 31 PRINCES STREET—F!"s7 F007. | 





hee Awarded Grand Diploma of Honour, Fdin., 184 2 Prize Medals, Paris, 1289, 


8 5 ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S IRISH 
Children’s ..18. 3d. per doz. He nstitched— 
<I Fey CAMBRIC:: lies’ 2s.4id. ,, a 2s’ ....28. 113d. per doz. 
i, Gent men's 3s, 6d. a -ntlemen's 3s. 11d. - 
° By » pointme ~~ to ‘The Cambrics of ROBINSON 
. QUEI I “4 =MI "RES ~ POCKET: CLI AVER hove a world-wide 
i ~» FREDE , ICK ( F GER) fame.’—Queen. 


Embroider od H I ker , from 18. to 608. each 





ot inen Sake, oe 


"Fee ss ioe se” HANDKERCHIEFS 
R. COWIE 


DEALER IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET 
EDINBURGH 


InviTES Inspection of his High-class Collection of Old English, French, and Dutch 
Furniture, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Tables, C hairs, Chiming Clocks, Mirrors 
and Brackets, Old Persian Mats, Engravir igs and Bric-a-Brac. 


Ve 








[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (Lim7rp.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


CALCUTTA, Fortnightly | BAGHDAD, Fortnightly 
MADRAS, ‘ : = BATAVIA, Fourweekly 
COLOMBO, . ; Ws BRISBANE, - 
RANGOON, . ; ROCKHAMPTON, es 
KURRACHEE, ‘ c ZANZIBAR, ai 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 
Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W.; 


or to GELLATLY, HANKEY, SEWELL & Co., Albert Square, Manchester, 51 Pall 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 












SEEDS 


Seedsmen 
by 
Special 


Seedsmen 
by 
Special 
Royal Royal 
Warrants Warrants 


To H.M. the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 


Lllustrated Catalogues Gratis and Post Free, 
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WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE. 


(Also LONDON & PARIS.) 














THOMAS JACKSON & 


Saloon—150 Lothian Road. Works—70 Fountainbridge. 


SON, COACH BUILDERS. 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 


Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 











Lea renee 
. = 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 








Diploma of Honour (Highest possible Award) Edinburgh Exhibition, 1890. 


SINGER'S #4 


OR ON HIRE “7 


TEN per Cent. At easy weekly payments, 
Discount with option of purchase. 


for Cash. Instruction Free. Price Lists Gratis, 


Liberal Allowance 
Old Machines. 


CAUTION.—To avoid deception, buy no machine unless it bears our Trade Name, ‘ SINCER,’ upon the arm. 


The SINGER MANUFACTURING Co., 39 Foster Lane, Cheapside, LONDON, E.C. 


And 497 Branches throughout Great Britain and Ireland. 
IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 


Use LIEBIG COMPAN Y’S” 


EXTRACT OF BEEF, 
PRRFRO PURITY ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. 











MAKES THE FINEST, PUREST, AND KEEPS FOR ANY LENGTH 
STRONCEST BEEF TEA. OF TIME, AND IS CHEAPER 
AND OF FINER FLAVOUR 
I$ THE FINEST MEAT FLAVOURINC STOCK ° THAN ANY OTHER STOCK. 
FOR SOUPS, SAUCES, MADE - 
ny oe. FORTY POUNDS OF PRIME 
A MEDICAL COMFORT OF THE HICHEST LEAN BEEF ARE USED IN 
EFFICIENCY, RENDERING ALL OTHER SOUTH AMERICA TO MAKE 
FOOD MORE DICESTIBLE AND ONE POUND OF THIS 
NOURISHING. EXTRACT. 


Sole Manufactory—FRAY BENTOS, SOUTH AMERICA. 


See Signature (as above) in Blue Ink, across the Label of each Jar of the Genuine Extract. 
COOKERY BOOKS (Indispensable for Ladies) sent Free on application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., Lim., 9 Fenchurch Avenue. 


GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 
International Exhibition, Edinburgh, 1890. 


NO BATH-ROOM OR CARRIACE EQUIPPED WITHOUT 


4) RANKIN’S 
«i CORK MATS 


Y\ “ f 
WW ANNI] NB ms Fy 4 Ny ; 
YY} es ‘ ~ « - “ 5 Z (Same as used by Lorp Satispury and Mr. GLADSTONE.) 
. f + uN 9 Are the Finest Carriage and Bath-Room Mats. 



































CAUTION—/nferior Mats being now offered to the Public, please 
note that each Mat is branded ‘RANKIN'S CORK MAT.’ 


Of Leading Chemists and Furnishing Houses, or 








Printed for the Proprietors by T. @ A. CONSTABLE, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and 
Published by JoHN DouGLas, at the NATIONAL OBSERVER OFFIEFS, 115 Fleet Street, London, and g Thistle Street, Edinburgb- 


Sizes—12 by 12to20 by 45in. Prices—3s. to 24s, each. 


WM. RANKIN & SONS, Cork Merchants, Glasgow & Lisbon. 
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